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Editorial Comment 


ppeacans of the JourNAL will doubtless discern immediately that 

the three articles by President Van Dusen, Colonel Francis P. 
Miller, and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, by the most happy chance, con- 
firm and complement one another at several significant points. And 
perhaps their progress through the current issue should begin with 
President Van Dusen’s assessment of the remarkable renascence today 
in both Europe and America of lay interest in the church’s mission to 
the contemporary world. Though in America we have been hearing 
occasionally of such developments on the world scene, we have, un- 
fortunately, not had a great deal of information on the precise charac- 
ter of these new patterns of laymen’s work. A few years ago the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey released a pamphlet on “Professional 
Life as Christian Vocation’; at about the same time Professor Walter 
Horton of Oberlin published a monograph on “Centers of New Life 
in European Christendom,” and in September of 1949 Professor David 
Roberts of Union Seminary published an article on “Laymen’s Work 
in Europe” in Christianity and Crisis. But aside from these sparse 
and scattered reports the American reader has been given little news 
of what is today one of the most dramatic and hopeful phases of 
ecumenical Christianity. So President Van Dusen’s article fills a 
great need and should be widely read. 

What is perhaps most significant in the story that he tells is the 
remarkable independence with which, both in our own country and 
abroad, laymen are seeking “realistic confrontation of present-day 
realities in our world”—independence, that is, from both classical 
Protestant Scholasticism and theological Neo-Protestantism, neither 
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of which, as he shows, presents a consistently usable doctrine of Chris- 
tian lay-vocation. Indeed, it is to be hoped that by a reversal of the 
more usual line of pressure the theological community, under the 
impact of creative thought and work done by the laity, will be en- 
couraged to rethink one of the most gravely neglected aspects of 
Christian theology in modern discussion. And we should be grateful 
to President Van Dusen for reminding us that the point of departure 
for such an effort must be Professor Robert L. Calhoun’s brilliant 
essay God and the Common Life, a book which, though written not 
quite twenty years ago, needs greatly to be rediscovered by con- 
temporary Protestantism. 

Of especial interest also is Colonel Francis P. Miller’s article which, 
coming, as it does, from one of the most outstanding Protestant laymen 
in America today, sliould provide a kind of confirmation of President 
Van Dusen’s report. And those who know of the highmindedness and 
vigor which he brought into the primary contest for the senatorial seat 
now held by Senator Byrd of Virginia will appreciate the authority 
with which he speaks of “Christian Ethics and Practical Politics.” 
Here is an American layman who, despite the dishearteningly low 
moral and intellectual level of our political life at the present time, has 
not shrunk from heeding the call to work for its redemption, and who 
has carried into the political arena, what is more, a finely developed 
awareness of the manifold contingencies and ambiguities that make 
the translation of Christian ethics into social policy so immensely 
difficult an enterprise. It is therefore to be hoped that his own career 
augurs the emergence of that new phase of Christian lay social witness 
to which President Van Dusen looks forward. 

The reader will notice that at one point it occurs to President Van 
Dusen to wonder whether the time will come “when the critical scru- 
tiny now directed upon themselves and upon their problems in public 
life” by the laity “will be pointed squarely into the sacred preserves 
of clerical control—the organization of the churches . . . their wor- 
ship, possibly even their theology. . . .” Well, here now we have 
Colonel Miller, after he considers the special problems of the Christian 
politician, turning to “The Rdle of the Church in Guiding and In- 
fluencing Political Life’ and telling us that the American church has 
failed in recent times at two points: “It has not applied Christian 
ethical standards to specific instances of corruption and dishonesty 
in public life with such clarity and cogency that the average citizen 
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got the point of what was at stake. And it has felt little or no respon- 
sibility for serding its ablest young men and women into politics.” 
Nor will he be put off: he makes his charges more specific and de- 
plores the silence of official Protestantism on “the phenomenon known 
as McCarthyism, character assassination as a method of achieving 
immediate political ends, the use of the Big Lie to win elections, and 
widespread venality in government.” These are, of course, serious 
charges, but it is precisely Colonel Miller’s purpose to point the 
challenge, and this he does with telling effect. 

Finally, Dr. Niebuhr, with his customarily fine analytic gift, returns 
to the problem to which the final chapter of the first volume of the 
Gifford Lectures was devoted, and, in elaborating upon problems which 
he first treated there, he raises from the order of the practical to the 
order of the theoretical an issue which is implicit in both President 
Van Dusen’s and Colonel Miller’s articles—namely, the manner in 
which and the degree to which structures of grace can be operative 
in the existential situation of human society. He does this by way of 
considering “Love and Law in Protestantism and Catholicism,” and 
his criticisms of Catholic and Neo-Protestant theory (Brunner and 


Nygren particularly) will prove to be of great interest. 
N. A. S. 























Love and Law in Protestantism 
and Catholicism 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I. 


TH whole question about the relation of love to law in Christian 

thought is really contained in the question how love is the fulfill- 
ment of the law. The analysis of this issue may well begin with a 
definition of the nature of law. Subjectively considered, law is dis- 
tinguished by some form of restraint or coercion, or, as Aquinas puts 
it, it is the direction to “perform virtuous acts by reason of some out- 
ward cause.” The compulsion may be the force and prestige of the 
mores and customs of a community, persuading or compelling an in- 
dividual to act contrary to his inclinations. But there is also an inner 
compulsion of law. It is the compulsion of conscience, the force of 
the sense of obligation, operating against other impulses in the per- 
sonality. If there is no friction or tension between duty and inclina- 
tion law is, at least in one sense, dissolved into love. 

Materially law usually represents detailed prescriptions of duties 
and obligations which the self owes to itself, to God, and to its neigh- 
bors. There may of course be general principles of law which gather to- 
gether the logic of detailed prescriptions, as for instance the propo- 
sition, defined in Catholic thought as the “preamble” of the natural 
law, “that we ought to do good and avoid evil”; or Jesus’ own sum- 
mary of the law and the prophets. But that summary is, significantly, 
the “law of love” and therefore no longer purely law, but a law tran- 
scending law. Some degree of detail is characteristic of pure law. 
The “positive law” of historic communities gains its force primarily 
from its specificity. Many a law has been annulled by our Supreme 
Court on the ground that “vagueness” invalidated it. Even if we 
do not accept the Catholic theory of a highly specific “natural law” 
we do all accept principles of justice which transcend the positive 
enactments of historic states and which are less specific and not so 
sharply defined as positive law, and yet more specific than the law of 
love. These are generated in the customs and mores of communities; 
and they may rise to universal norms which seem to have their source 
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not in particular communities but in the common experience of man- 
kind. 

The question of how love is related to law must be considered in 
terms of both the subjective and the material dimensions of both 
love and law. Subjectively, the question is how the experience of 
love, in which the “ought” is transcended, nevertheless contains a 
“thou shalt.” Materially, the question is how the indeterminate pos- 
sibilities of love are related to the determinate and specified obliga- 
tions defined by law. The dialectical relation of love to law as both 
its fulfillment and its end (pleroma and telos), as fulfilling all pos- 
sibilities of law and yet as standing in contradiction to it (“The law 
was given by Moses but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 
John 1:17), is the basis and the problem of all Catholic and Protestant 
speculations on the relation of love to law. 


In this debate Catholic thought, both in its classical version and 
in such a modern treatise as D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of Love, is 
more inclined than the Reformation to interpret love as pleroma of 
everything intended in nature and in law. But it is also inclined to 
interpret love as yet a more rigorous law, thus obscuring the elements 
of ecstasy and spontaneity, which are the marks of “grace.” Refor- 
mation thought (or at least Lutheran thought, for Calvin does not 
deviate essentially from the Catholic version) on the other hand is 
much nearer in its apprehension of a dimension of love which tran- 
scends law and even contradicts it; but it usually fails to do justice 
to love as the fulfillment of law and therefore tends to obscure the 
intimate relation between love and justice. Modern liberal Prot- 
estantism is inclined to equate law and love by its effort to compre- 
hend all law within the love commandment. It does not deny the 
higher dimensions of love which express themselves in sacrifice, for- 
giveness, individual sympathy, and universal love, but it regards them 
as simple possibilities and thereby obscures the tensions between love 
and law, both on the subjective and the objective side. 


II. 


In terms of the subjective dimension of the problem of love and 
law is the problem of the “push” of duty and the “pull” of grace. If 
the law of love comes to us as a “thou shalt” it is obviously a law. We 
can have a sense of obligation toward the interests of others without 
a definition of specific obligations. In this case love is simply the 
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summary of all our obligations. This is why Thomas Aquinas in- 
cludes love in the “old law” though this inclusion is inconsistent with 
his definition of the “old law” as the “law of fear” and his confining 
it to the restraint of actions rather than attitudes, to “restraining the 
hand rather than the will.”’ On the other hand love means a perfect 
accord between duty and inclination in such a way that duty is not 
felt as duty and “we love the things that thou commandest.” This 
second aspect of love is disregarded in Kant’s interpretation of love, 
for instance. For him the sense of obligation in its most universal 
and least specific form is identical with the law of love. 

In Luther’s exposition of the life of grace, “law” and “conscience”’ 
are left behind with sin and self. This freedom from the sense of 
“ought” is described by him as an ecstatic experience in which the 
self calculates no advantages, rises above every form of prudence, and 
feels itself at one with Christ, being motivated purely by a sense of 
gratitude for the divine forgiveness. Brunner stands in the Lutheran 
tradition when he also emphasizes this transcendence over the “ought” 
and declares that “if we feel we ought it is a proof that we cannot.” 
It is a question whether this point of “grace” is understood by Calvin 
at all. For his ethic is one of obedience to the divine law. Love is 
a summary of this law, but he is also careful to spell it out in specific 
detail. The detail is as specific as Catholic “natural law” except that 
he draws the details not from the intuitions of reason but from “var- 
ious portions of Scripture.” He is convinced that we need this law 
in specific form to guide our conscience, corrupted by sin; and there 
is no suggestion that law and conscience do not operate in the state 
of grace. 

This contrast between the conception of an identity of love and the 
sense of obligation on the one hand and a contradiction between them 
on the other is the proof of a complicated relationship between love 
and law in both the subjective and the objective sphere. What is 
described by Luther as freedom from law may well conform to mo- 
mentary heights of spiritual experience in which there is such a “pull” 
of grace (which may include everything from ecstatic religious expe- 
rience to the “common grace” of family love) that we are not con- 
scious of any “ought” or any sense of obligation. But it may be 
questioned whether it can describe anything more than such moments. 
It certainly does not describe the ongoing experience of even the most 
consecrated Christian, particularly not if it is true about him, as 
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Luther asserts, that he is “justus et peccator simul.” For if he re- 
mains a sinner it must be true of him that he feels the tension between 
his self-interest, his anxieties and insecurities and the obligation to 
forget himself for the sake of his concern for others. It may well be 
that everything defined as the “sense of justice” is an expression of 
the law of love within the limits of law. There are some aspects of 
the law of love, objectively considered, which are more clearly in the 
realm of duty than in the realm of grace. The injunction “If ye love 
them that love you what thanks have ye?” for instance, points to the 
universalistic tendencies in the law of love. It expresses our obliga- 
tions beyond the boundaries of the natural communities of family, 
tribe, and nation. But paradoxically the love within the family may 
be by “grace” rather than law, while the love of “mankind” must be 
by law. That is, there may be such conjugal or paternal or filial 
affection as disposes us to seek the good of wife, husband, or child 
without any sense of duty, “common grace” or “habitual grace” hav- 
ing drawn the self beyond itself and out of itself into the lives of 
others. But our concern for those beyond our circle, our obligation 
to the peoples of the world and the community of mankind, comes to 
us very much with the push of the “ought” against the force of our 
more parochial habits of grace. 

Yet on the other hand pure obligation, while not so impotent as 
Brunner suggests, is more impotent than generally recognized, which 
is why purely moralistic sermons, which always tell us what we ought 
to do, tend to be boring. The best modern psychiatry, when dealing 
with the problem of delinquency in children, significantly does not 
preach to them what they ought to do, not even that they “ought to 
accept themselves.” It insists that they must be accepted, must find 
security in the love of others, out of which security they gain sufficient 
freedom from self to “let go” and love others. Common grace, in 
short, rather than law is offered as a cure for their ills. It might be 
added that a good deal of modern Christian teaching about Christian 
love may be by comparison very loveless. For the preacher chides 
his congregation endlessly for not meeting the most ultimate possibil- 
ities of the law of love, such as sacrifice, forgiveness, and uncalculated 
freedom from self, as if these were simple possibilities of the will. 
Thus the law of love becomes the occasion for loveless castigation 
because it is not recognized that, on the subjective side, love is a curi- 
ous compound of willing through the strength of the sense of obliga- 
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tion and of willing not by the strength of our will but by the strength 
which enters the will through grace. This defect in the liberal Prot- 
estant attitude toward love is the subjective aspect of its lack of a 
doctrine of grace. The objective aspect, which must be considered 
subsequently, is revealed in its lack of distinction between love and 
justice. In both aspects the basis of the defect lies in the failure to 
appreciate the force of self-love in life. The consequence of this 
failure creates the belief that love is a law which can be easily fulfilled 
if only the preacher will establish its validity and present it persua- 
sively. Grace, whether “common” or “saving,” has meaning only 
when life is measured at the limits of human possibilities and it is 
recognized that there are things we ought to do which we cannot do 
merely by the strength of our willing but which may become possible 
because we are assisted by the help which others give us by their love, 
by the strength which accrues to our will in moments of crisis, and 
by the saving grace of the Spirit of God indwelling our spirit. 


III. 


Subjectively we have defined the problem of love and law as the 
problem of the relation of duty to grace. Materially the problem is 
the relation of love as the sum and total of all law and of love as 
defining indeterminate possibilities, transcending law. These points 
of indeterminacy in the law of love correspond to the indeterminate 
character of human freedom. In so far as man has a determinate 
structure, it is possible to state the “essential nature” of human exist- 
ence to which his actions ought to conform and which they should ful- 
fill. But in so far as he has the freedom to transcend structure, 
standing beyond himself and beyond every particular social situation, 
every law is subject to indeterminate possibilities which finally exceed 
the limits of any specific definition of what he “ought” to do. Yet 
they do not stand completely outside of law, if law is defined in terms 
of man’s essential nature. For this indeterminate freedom is a part 
of his essential nature. 

The points at which the transcendence of love over law are clear- 
est are four, of which one point may really belong to the realm of 
law: (a) The freedom of man over every historic situation means that 
his obligation to others ‘cannot be limited to partial communities of 
nature and history, to family, tribe, or nation. (“If ye love them 
which love you what thanks have ye?”) Love acknowledges no nat- 
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ural bounds and is universal in scope. (‘‘Whoso loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me.”) This first element in the 
indeterminacy of love has already been described as being, in one 
respect at least, within the limits of law. For it describes the sum 
total of all our obligations to our fellow men without specific detail. 
It is thus the summary of all law. It may come to us subjectively in 
the force of obligation in opposition to more parochial forms of love 
which are nourished by common grace. 

Yet this universalistic aspect of the law of love is frequently made 
to bear the whole burden of the idea of love beyond law. In the 
thought of Augustine, the love of God, as distinguished from the love 
of any creature, defines the difference between the realm of grace and 
the realm of nature. Augustine makes the mistake of never being 
concerned whether, in a relation of love, we rise to the point of loving 
the other person for his own sake or only for our sake. His concern 
is always whether we love the person for his own sake or for God’s 
sake. This is to say he is afraid that love of the other may degenerate 
into idolatry. He compounds this error by insisting that the love 
of the neighbor must express itself not so much in meeting his needs 
as in leading him to God. “So when one. . . is commanded to love 
his neighbor as himself, what else is he enjoined than that he shall 
commend him to the love of God (Civ. Dei X.3)?”? Augustine argues 
that since a right self-love is possible only in terms of the love of God, 
“no man has the right to be angry with you if you love him too for 
the sake of God” (Christian Doctrine 14). Many of Nygren’s crit- 
icisms of Augustine seem to be beside the point but his criticism of 
this defect in Augustinian thought is surely right. The Augustinian 
error becomes particularly clear when Augustine suggests that one 
reason why we must not love a dear one too much, for himself alone, 
is that the life of the dear one is mortal. It therefore belongs to the 
floods of the “rivers of Babylon” which are washed down the rivers 
of time. 

In Catholic asceticism the universalism of the Christian love com- 
mandment becomes one basis for celibacy and virginity. (The other 
basis is its attitude toward sex.) The institution of the family is de- 
stroyed in order that there may be no parochial impediment to uni- 
versal love. This is one aspect of the Catholic strategy of dealing 
with the dimension of love which transcends law in its “counsels of 
perfection.” The difference between commandment and counsel, de- 
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clares Aquinas, is “that a commandment implies obligation whereas a 
counsel is left to the option of the one to whom it is given” (Summa 
III Quest. 108.3). This definition of the universal aspects of the 
law of love in its universalistic indeterminacy, as a more rigorous law, 
which is too rigorous for the majority of Christians “because their 
disposition is not inclined” to it but must be kept by the few who have 
the “fitness” to observe it, is a part of the whole Catholic strategy of 
creating two grades of Christians: (a) those who live by the law of 
love within the limits of love as law; and (b) those who live by the 
law of love beyond the limits of natural law. The difficulty with this 
strategy is that it removes the element of the indeterminate in the law 
of love as a resource upon all Christian life and it reduces the ulti- 
mate possibilities of love to the dimension of a yet more rigorous law. 

This defect in Catholic thought arises from the incorporation of 
Stoic natural law into Christian ethics. For Stoic natural law assumes 
a determinate human freedom and falsely equates the fixed structures 
of nature and the less fixed structures of human nature. The sup- 
posedly fixed structures of human nature are the basis of a law which 
states those things to be done and not to be done “which follow in an 
inevitable manner from the fact that man is man” (Maritain). But 
the indeterminate character of human freedom and the variety and 
uniqueness of historic occasions produce fewer things than supposed 
in Catholic natural theory, about which one may be sure that they 
must be done or not done. Everything one does stands under more 
ultimate possibilities of love, which cannot merely be reserved for 
the celibate who has decided that he will make one extra effort “to 
be perfect.” 

In Catholic mysticism (particularly clearly in the mysticism of 
St. John of the Cross) the love of God is set in complete contradiction 
to the love of the neighbor in such a way that the love of the crea- 
ture is merely a stepladder to the love of God, which must be aban- 
doned when the love of God (universal love) is reached. All of these 
errors arise from adding the biblical conceptions of freedom, sin, 
and grace to a classical, rationalistic definition of the structure of 
human nature. In this rationalism there is an inadequate conception 
of human selfhood, particularly of its indeterminate possibilities of 
both love and self-love. 

But the same error creeps into some Protestant emphases on the 
universal aspects of the love commandment. Kierkegaard, despite 
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his existentialist understanding of human selfhood, presents a legal- 
istic version of universal love in his Works of Love, according to 
which the love of a person in his uniqueness and in the uniqueness of 
a particular relation (as wife or husband, for instance) has nothing 
to do with “Christian” love. Christian love is a universal love which 
proves itself by regarding the loved self as anonymously as possible. 
The force of love is lacking in every element of spontaneity and 
“grace.” It is the force of law and of conscience. Kierkegaard, in 
short, defines Christian love in precisely those terms which Brunner, 
with contrasting one-sidedness, regards as outside the dimension of 
Christian love. For Christian love reveals itself for Brunner only in 
uniquely personal and intimate relations. Kierkegaard writes: 
Christianity has not come into the world to teach you how to specifically 
love your wife or your friend but . . . how in common humanity you shall 
love all men. . . . Love is a matter of conscience and hence not a matter of 
impulse or inclination (Works of Love, p. 116). 

The universalistic dimension of the love commandment is, in short, 
both within and beyond the love commandment as law. It represents 
the outer circumference of the totality of our obligations to our neigh- 
bors and to God. It includes all of them but also goes beyond any- 
thing than can be specifically defined. 


(b) The freedom of the self over itself as contingent object in 
nature and history means that there is a dimension of human existence 
in which the preservation of the self in history becomes problematic. 
(‘Fear not them which are able to kill the body, but rather those that 
are able to destroy both soul and body in hell.”) The love command- 
ment promises self-realization through self-giving (“Whosoever loseth 
his life will find it.”) but historic success is not guaranteed in this form 
of self-realization. The Agape of Christ, which is the norm of Chris- 
tian selfhood, is always finally defined as sacrificial love, as the love of 
the cross. (“And walk in love even as Christ loved you and gave him- 
self for you.”’) Sacrificial love represents the second pinnacle of love 
which represents both the completion and the annulment of love as law. 
It is the completion of the law of love because perfect love has no logical 
limit short of the readiness to sacrifice the self for the other. Yet it is 
a point which stands beyond all law, because the necessity of sacrific- 
ing one’s life for another cannot be formulated as an obligation, nor 
can it be achieved under the whip of the sense of obligation. Law in 
the determinate sense must stop with distributive justice and mutual 
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love. Yet a sensitive conscience will have conscience pricks if another 
life has been taken in self-defense or if a common peril has resulted in 
the loss of another life but not of one’s own. 

Unprudential love, in which there is no calculation of mutual ad- 
vantages, obviously stands in a dialectical relation to mutual love and 
to every scheme of distributive justice as well. In mutual love and in 
distributive justice the self regards itself as an equal, but not as a 
specially privileged, member of a group in which the rational self 
seeks to apportion the values of life justly or to achieve perfect reci- 
procity of advantages. The will to do justice is a form of love, for 
the interests of the neighbor are affirmed. Mutual love (philia) is 
also a form of love, for the life of the other is enhanced. Yet on the 
other hand such expressions of love fall short of love in its ultimate 
form. For they are mixed with a careful calculation of interest and ad- 
vantages in which the self always claims an equal share. The final form 
of love is bereft of such calculation and meets the needs of the other 
without calculating comparative rights. Sacrificial love is therefore a 
form of love which transcends the limits of law. It is a form of love 
which cannot be embodied in any moral code. Nor can it be achieved 
by the compulsion of a sense of obligation. Yet common sense, not 
merely in Christian thought but also in the pagan reverence for heroic 
sacrifice, has, with spiritually shrewd instinct, recognized such heed- 
less love as the final norm of love. 

It cannot be separated from the realm of natural love (whether 
Eros or philia) by a neat line. It transcends the line of natural love. 
Yet without an element of heedless love, every form of mutual love 
would degenerate into a calculation of mutual advantages and every 
calculation of such advantages would finally generate resentment about 
an absence of perfect reciprocity. Aristotle tries to solve this problem 
by preferring friendship between equals. In the absence of equality 
there must be, he thinks, calculation of different types of advantage 
for the stronger and the weaker member of the friendship: honor for 
the one and help for the other. This is a nice illustration of the im- 
possibility of finding a logical end for the love commandment within 
the limits of prudence. The final limits are beyond prudence and cal- 
culation; but these final limits are not neatly separated from the 
whole realm of mutual love and distributive justice. They tend to 
redeem this realm from degenerating into a competition of calculating 
egotists. 
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On the subjective side the line is equally lacking in neatness. For 
a sense of obligation may prompt men into a hazardous cause but the 
final act of sacrifice by which a soldier gives his life for his comrade is, 
as even the army rightly surmises, “beyond the call of duty.” It is 
possible only by an accretion of strength to the will which is in the 
realm of grace. 


In trying to do justice to this dialectical relation Catholicism has 
the advantage of recognizing that sacrificial love is related to natural 
love as the “perfect to the imperfect.” It declares that this perfec- 
tion is possible only by grace. But it makes grace to mean the “fit- 
ness” of man to embrace monastic poverty, in which he cannot call 
anything his own. Thus, as in the case of the universal dimension of 
love, the sacrificial dimension is a “counsel of perfection,” which means 
that it is yet another and more rigorous statement of love as law. But 
the possibilities of ecstatic, heedless, and unprudential completions of 
the love commandment by “grace” in all kinds of human and historic 
situations are obscured. 


D’Arcy, who rightly insists on the dialectical relation of sacrificial 
to mutual love in opposition to Nygren, spoils the validity of his expo- 
sition by interpreting sacrificial love as the flower of one element in 
human nature, the element of anima as distinguished from animus. 
Anima is the feminine principle in human nature, the tendency 
toward self-giving as opposed to the tendency toward self-assertion. 
In such a formulation Agape is too simply the completion of nature, 
and the contradiction between sacrifice and justice, between heedless- 
ness and prudence, is obscured. 


But the error is hardly greater than the one which is made by the 
Lutheran formulation. In Luther’s doctrine of the Two Realms, 
justice is consigned completely to the realm of law. There “nothing is 
known of Christ” even as in the realm of the kingdom of heaven 
“nothing is known of law, conscience, or sword.” The law, in such 
a rigorous dualism, does not even contain within it the desire to do 
justice. It is no more than a coercive arrangement which prevents 
mutual harm. Love, on the other hand, is only Agape in its purest 
and most unadulterated form, which means in a form in which it is 
known in human experience only in rare moments of evangelical fer- 
vor or crisis heroism. This is why the Lutheran formulation of the 
relation of love to law is so irrelevant to the broad area of common 
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experience in which one must balance claims and counterclaims and 
make discriminate judgments about competing interests. 

Nygren’s exposition of the contrast between Agape and natural love 
is not so much concerned with the contrast between Agape and the 
positive law as in Luther. But his idea of an absolute contradiction 
between Agape and Eros contains the same error. It is the error of a 
too rigorous separation of the realm of grace and the realm of nature. 
This separation must lead, as D’Arcy rightly observes, to a withering 
of both Eros and Agape. For Eros has no goal beyond itself. And 
Agape has no real relevance to the human situation. 

The literature of the Social Gospel is filled with references to sac- 
rificial love. Men are constantly challenged to follow the “way of the 
Cross” and to espouse the “Jesus way of life.” But there is a curious 
mixture of bourgeois prudence with this pinnacle of grace. For it is 
assumed that a rigorous sacrifice will finally prove successful, so that 
a sufficient cumulation of sacrificial acts will obviate the necessity of 
sacrifice. Sacrifice really means the abandonment of short-range for 
long-range advantages. If the enemy is loved he will become a friend. 
If the conqueror is not resisted he will cease to be a conqueror. If 
the businessman sacrifices his profits he will gain greater advantages in 
the end, though not necessarily greater profits. Up to a point all this 
is true, for the paradox of self-realization through self-giving has a 
promise for this life also. Only there is always an ultimate tragic 
possibility in sacrificial love which is obscured in this prudential ver- 
sion. 

IV. 

(c) Forgiveness has the same relation to punitive justice as sacri- 
ficial love to distributive justice. Forgiveness is both a completion and 
an annulment of punitive justice. It is its completion in the sense that 
a rigorous analysis of all factors involved in a wrong act will lead to 
an understanding both of the extenuating circumstances and the causal 
preconditions of the crime. Thus imaginative justice moves in the 
direction of forgiveness, or at least to remedial rather than punitive 
justice. 

Yet forgiveness is finally in contradiction to punitive justice. It 
represents, in the words of Berdyaev, “the morality beyond morality.” 
Jesus justifies the love of the enemy in terms of the imitation of a God 
whose mercy cuts across every conception of justice as rigorously as 
the impartialities of nature, in which the rain falls on the just and the 
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unjust and the sun shines upon the evil and the good. In the parable 
of the Laborers in the Vineyard, the divine mercy is challenged for 
being unjust and defended because it exceeds justice. The whole doc- 
trine of the Atonement in Christian thought contains the paradox of 
the relation of mercy to judgment. For the mercy of God is in his 
judgment and yet it is something which cancels his wrath. There is 
no nice discrimination of merit and demerit in forgiveness, any more 
than there is a nice discrimination of interests in sacrificial love. Here 
law is transcended. Forgiveness seems to be purely in the realm of 
grace. 

Yet even forgiveness comes partially into the category of love as 
law. For we are warned that if we forgive not men their trespasses 
neither will our heavenly Father forgive our trespasses. This would 
seem to mean that forgiveness is something we owe the erring brother 
as aright. Or rather it is something we owe God. But our forgive- 
ness of our brethren is primarily a grateful response to God’s forgive- 
ness. (‘Be ye kindly affectioned one with another, forgiving one 
another as God also in Christ has forgiven you” Eph. 4.) Usually 
the New Testament presents forgiveness only as a possibility for 
those who are of contrite heart and whose uneasy conscience has been 
eased by divine forgiveness. Yet the fact that it is also presented as 
an obligation, which will incur the punishment of judgment if left 
undone, proves that even on this pinnacle of grace law is not com- 
pletely transcended. 

On this issue Luther is again clearest in illuminating the element 
of grace in the experience of forgiveness and least adequate in relating 
forgiveness to punitive justice. There are no diagonal lines in Luther’s 
thought which relate mercy to punitive justice. There is therefore 
nothing to inspire the kind of development of punitive justice in the 
direction of imaginative justice which has in fact taken place in mod- 
ern criminology and which proves that the “two realms” have more 
commerce with each other than Luther supposes. 

Nygren’s version of forgiveness as an aspect of Agape results in 
so sharp a distinction between justice and mercy that it leaves no 
place at all for discriminate judgments about justice. The distinction 
is so sharp that all moral distinctions in history seem to become invalid. 

Modern liberalism, including Christian liberalism, tends to a senti- 
mental version of forgiveness in which mercy has also completely 
triumphed over justice in such a way that responsibility for sin is 
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denied. Sir Walter Moberly finds the final form of this sentimentality 
in modern psychiatry (in his new book Responsibility). 

The Catholic exposition of this pinnacle of grace in the law of love 
has special significance because it is one ultimate possibility of love 
which is not bound to the ascetic system. The love of the enemy is a 
possibility for all Christians but only through the help of supernatural 
grace. It belongs to the “counsels of perfection” which can be added 
to ordinary justice; but it has no dialectical relation to the schemes 
of justice, whereby the injustice in every scheme of justice would come 
under judgment. 

(d) The final pinnacle of grace in the realm of love is the relation 
between persons in which one individual penetrates imaginatively 
and sympathetically into the life of another. This pinnacle finds no 
special place in the Catholic counsels of perfection because it repre- 
sents the ordinary possibilities of love above the level of justice as 
defined in natural law. It is the very substance of the realm of love 
in Buber’s exposition of “I and Thou” and in Brunner’s “Divine 
Imperative.” It is, however, wrongly interpreted as the very sub- 
stance of the realm of love. For in that case love does not include the 
general spirit of justice which expresses itself in the structures, laws, 
social arrangements, and economic forms by which men seek to regu- 
late the life of the community and to establish a maximum of har- 
mony and justice. 

The love which wills justice must not be excluded from the realm 
of Agape. Brunner is in great error when he interprets an act of 
personal kindness as more “Christian” than a statesmanlike scheme in 
the interest of justice. Brunner’s dictum that love “never seeks great 
things” is purely capricious. It separates love too completely from 
the realm of justice, though in a different way than the thought of 
Nygren. A modern liberal form of this same error is to be found 
in such reactionary movements as “Christian Economics,” which in- 
sist that unemployment insurance is unnecessary because “Christians 
of sensitive conscience will organize private charity for the needy.” 
The effort to confine Agape to the love of personal relations and to 
place all the structures and artifices of justice outside that realm makes 
Christian love irrelevant to the problems of man’s common life. 

On the other hand it is true that beyond and above every human 
relation as ordered by a fixed structure of justice, by custom, tra- 
dition, and legal enactment, there remain indeterminate possibilities 
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of love in the individual and personal encounters of those who are in 
the structure. Whether men meet their fellow men with generosity 
or with envy, with imagination or with ambitions of dominion, is a 
question which cannot be fully solved by the structure of justice which 
binds them to their fellow men. Human actions can, to a degree, 
corrupt even the highest structure and they can also partially redeem 
the worst structure. The fact that slavery was essentially wrong 
proves the invalidity of regarding structures of justice as irrelevant 
to love. Yet it did make a difference to a slave whether he was sub- 
ject to a kind or to a cruel master. The institution was wrong be- 
cause the disproportions of power in the institution of slavery were 
such that they could predispose even decent men to unconscious 
cruelties. But the most adequate institution is still only a bare base 
upon which the higher experiences of love must be built. 


The commandment to love the neighbor as the self must finally cul- 
minate in the individual experience in which one self seeks to pene- 
trate deeply into the mystery of the other self and yet stand in rever- 
ence before a mystery which he has no right to penetrate. This kind 
of love is a matter of law in the sense that the essential nature of 
man, with his indeterminate freedom, requires that human relations 
should finally achieve such an intimacy. But it is also a matter of grace 
because no sense of obligation can provide the imagination and fore- 
bearance by which this is accomplished. Such intimacy is of course 
closely related to sacrificial love, for the intermingling of life with 
life predisposes to sacrificial abandonment of the claims of the self 
for the needs of the other. 

If the intimacy of personal friendship, in which life is interwoven 
with life, is one of the pinnacles of Agape it must follow that a sexual 
partnership has a natural basis for such Agape far beyond other part- 
nerships. The sexual union as a parable, symbol, and basis for Agape 
has been little appreciated in Christian thought, partly because of a 
generally negative attitude toward sex which Christianity absorbed 
from Greek thought; and partly because the particularity of the sex- 
ual union is suspect from the standpoint of Christian universalism. 
Yet this aspect of the relation of love beyond law to love as law has 
been explored in Greek orthodoxy and has been most significantly 
illumined and also exaggerated by Vladimir Soloviev, who writes: 


Fully admitting the high dignity of other kinds of love . . . we find nev- 
ertheless that only sexual love satisfies the two fundamental conditions with- 
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out which there can be no abolition of selfhood through complete vital union 
with another. In all other kinds of love there is absent either the homo- 
geneity between lover and beloved or the all inclusive difference of comple- 
mentary qualities (Anthology, p. 160). 

It is significant that despite the ascetic traditions of Roman Ca- 
tholicism there are also recent efforts in Roman thought to explore this 
relation between love and sexual love. D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of 
Love sees the relationship not so much as the intimate and mutual 
self-giving of both partners of the marriage union as in the feminine 
impulse of self-giving. A more adequate exposition of the significance 
of the mutual relation in marriage has recently been given in the 
Catholic treatise Essay on Human Love, by Jean Guitton. 

Naturally a particular relationship cannot exhaust the meaning of 
Agape, particularly not the dimension which expresses itself in its 
universalistic motif. But if any justice is to be done to particular 
and intimate relations, the marriage union must receive a more positive 
appreciation in Christian thought and life. The intimacy of the rela- 
tion has of course a basis in nature. But it can be endlessly trans- 
figured by grace, so that the possibilities of love as law and love at 
the limits of law and love beyond the limits in this partnership are 
identical with the general logic of love as law and love as grace. 


V. 


This analysis of love as law and love as transcending law is incom- 
plete without consideration of one further problem: the relation of 
love to law as such. Law as such is composed of norms of conduct 
prescribed by custom, legal enactment, scriptural injunction, or ra- 
tional intuition, in which duties and obligations are prescribed without 
seeming reference to the ultimate spirit of law, namely, love. What 
is the standing of such law in a Christian scheme of ethics and how 
is love related to it? In Catholic thought this law is drawn from the 
intuitions or logical deductions of reason, so that even the Decalogue 
is regarded as normative by Aquinas only in so far as it corresponds 
to the natural law. In Reformation thought, systematically in Calvin 
and less systematically in Luther, this law is drawn from Scripture, 
either from explicit law, such as the Décalogue, or from moral admo- 
nitions in various portions of Scripture which are raised to the author- 
ity of explicit norms for the Christian life. 

All such law will be found to have two characteristics: (a) It 
states our obligations to our neighbor in minimal and usually in neg- 
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ative terms. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” ‘Thou shalt not steal.” (b) 
It states our obligations to our neighbors in terms which presuppose 
the fact of sin and self-interest and the complexity of claims and 
counterclaims which are arbitrated by some “rule of reason” rather 
than by the ultimate scruples of the law of love. 

Thus the law, however conceived, accepts and regulates self-inter- 
est and prohibits only the most excessive forms of it. It does not 
command that we love the neighbor but only that we do not take his 
life or property. It does not command that we seek our neighbor’s 
good but that we respect his rights. Broadly speaking, the end of the 
law is justice. But we have already seen that justice is related to 
love. Thus there is a dialectical relation between love and law even 
as there is between love beyond law and love as law. It might be 
stated as follows: The law seeks for a tolerable harmony of life with 
life, sin presupposed. It is, therefore, an approximation of the law 
of love on the one hand and an instrument of love on the other hand. 
Consequently the distinction between law and love is less absolute and 
more dialectical than conceived in either Catholic or Reformation 
thought. 

If this conclusion is correct it follows that law, however conceived, 
whether drawn from Scripture (as in Reformation thought) or from 
rational intuitions (as in Catholicism) or from historical tradition, is 
less fixed and absolute than all these theories assume. The scrip- 
tural authority, below the level of love, is less valid in the realm of law 
than the Reformation assumes because there is always an element of 
historical contingency in the allegedly absolute norms of Scriptures 
which makes its authority questionable in a different historical context. 
(St. Paul’s attitude toward women in the church is a case in point.) 
The authority of rational “natural” law is less valid than Catholicism 
supposes. The whole concept of natural law rests upon a Stoic-Aris- 
totelian rationalism which assumes fixed historical structures and 
norms which do not in fact exist. Furthermore, it assumes a human 
participation in a universal reason in which there is no ideological 
taint. The moral certainties about natural law in Catholic thought 
are all dubious. Sometimes they rest upon deductive reason. It is 
assumed that it is possible to draw logical conclusions in the field of 
material ethics, from the formal ethical principle that good is to be 
done and evil avoided. But there is no guide in the formal principle 
of ethics about the norms of good and evil. Sometimes they rest upon 
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the “intuitions” of reason. While there are some seemingly univer- 
sal moral judgments such as the prohibition of murder, it must be noted 
that they are the most universal if they are the most minimal and 
most negative expressions of the law of love. The more specific they 
become the more they are suspect as “self-evident” propositions of the 
natural law. 

Sometimes Catholic natural theory sinks to the level of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, which it ostensibly abhors. It regards the prop- 
ositions of natural law as propositions of analytic reason. This reason 
analyzes the structures of nature, including human nature, and arrives 
at certain conclusions about what nature “intends,” as, for instance, 
that nature intends procreation in sexual union. In this case it forgets 
that human nature is characterized not only by an indeterminate free- 
dom but by an intimate and organic relation between the impulses of 
nature and human freedom which permits endless elaborations of 
human vital capacities for which it is not easy to find a simple de- 
scriptive norm. 

In short, both Catholic and Reformation theory are too certain 
about the fixities of the norms of law. All law, whether historical, 
positive, scriptural, or rational, is more tentative and less independent 
in its authority than orthodox Christianity, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, supposes, even as it is more necessary than liberal Protestant- 
ism assumes. The final dyke against relativism is to be found, not in 
these alleged fixities, but in the law of love itself. This is the only 
final law, and every other law is an expression of the law of love in 
minimal or in proximate terms or in terms appropriate to given his- 
torical occasions. 























The Problem of Work and Vocation 
in the Modern World 


By Henry P. Van DusEN 


ERE has been no more striking, and heartening, feature of the 
life of the Protestant churches in recent years than the rebirth 
of a responsible interest among their laymen. The new attention to 
“The Problem of Work and Vocation in the Modern World” must be 
interpreted within the context of this larger and more basic fact. 
The aim of this paper is (1) to note the evidences of both the broader 
and the more specific developments, their sources and their most im- 
portant characteristics; (2) to inquire how far they represent a re- 
covery of an authentic element in Christian faith, especially as inter- 
preted by the Reformers; (3) to summarize the main lines which 
present inquiries on this topic are following; and (4) to offer certain 
conclusions meriting further exploration and discussion. 
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The evidences of a “rebirth of responsible interest among Prot- 
estant laymen” are too numerous to be fully catalogued, too diverse 
both in origin and nature to be thoroughly analyzed in brief compass. 
Indeed, as will be suggested, it is precisely this diversity in source- 
springs and character which constitutes their major significance. 

In North America, while various sporadic and often short-lived 
“laymen’s movements” had arisen in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth and the opening decades of the twentieth century, the last 
dozen years, and especially the period since World War II, have wit- 
nessed an unprecedented multiplication of new lay organizations in a 
number of the larger denominations (e.g., Presbyterians, both U.S.A. 
and U.S., and Episcopalians) and the revitalization of existing lay 
organizations in others. Virtually every major Protestant communion 
now rejoices in such a newborn or reborn laymen’s movement. Ap- 
parently, they have sprung up spontaneously and for the most part 
independently, with only such interrelationship as is supplied by the 
stimulus of a “good example” and the familiar American lay moti- 
vation of healthy rivalry. On the nondenominational front, note may 
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be taken of the ‘‘Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World,” whose 
members declare their purpose thus: “As a Christian layman I will 
try to find my part and exert my strength in building Christianity 
into the everyday life of the world.” It has grown rapidly, functions 
mainly through small informal groups and a publication, Christian 
Layman, and has recently acquired a beautiful and well-appointed re- 
treat center at Rye, near New York City. On the interdenominational 
front, the renewed lay activity within the member communions has 
borne fruit in the provision, within the National Council of Churches, 
of a strong men’s organization to parallel the United Council of 
Church Women. 

In Great Britain, the most imaginative and important lead has 
been given by “The Christian Frontier,” a somewhat select company 
of influential laymen formed through the initiative of Dr. J. H. Oldham 
under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Moberly. In addition to its 
own occasional meetings, the Frontier Council has sponsored a special 
inquiry into the vocation of the Christian doctor carried forward 
over a three-year period and summarized in a small book, The Doc- 
tor’s Profession, edited by Daniel T. Jenkins. 


In Germany, by all odds the most hopeful development of the 
postwar years has been the Christian lay institutes and training cen- 
ters and the annual Kirchentag under the energetic and inspired lead- 
ership of a layman, Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, which in July, 1951, 
drew to the Eastern Sector of Berlin for a week of meetings over 350,- 
000 Protestants, principally laymen and women. 


For Europe as a whole, the “Ecumenical Commission on Euro- 
pean Cooperation” claims the active and enthusiastic participation of 
thirty or forty lay leaders from government, industry, the universities, 
and the professions of a dozen countries, with M. André Philip of 
France as chairman, Dr. C. L. Patijn of Holland as vice chairman 
and the Rev. Paul Abrecht of the staff of the World Council of 
Churches as secretary. Initiated unofficially by the World Council’s 
Student Department, the Commission is an autonomous body assisted 
by small grants from World Council sources. Small in membership 
and modest in aim, it continues to advance in strength and influence. 


At the world level, the most noteworthy single expression of lay 
concern is the Ecumenical Institute, now directed by Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemer, which brings to Bossey an almost year-round succession of 
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lay groups for conference and training. The central emphasis is the 
meaning of Christian faith for the several professions; the interna- 
tional conferences of Christian teachers and Christian psychiatrists 
have been especially successful. At the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam in August, 1948, one of the most 
vigorous sections dealt with “The Significance of the Laity in the 
Church.” Its principal specific recommendation was the calling of 
three “area meetings” (in Europe, America, and Asia or Africa) “to 
enlist the full lay power of the Church.” The first, held in Bad Boll, 
Germany, in July, 1951, brought together a highly representative 
company of prominent laymen from all European countries free to 
send delegates; its discussions were informed and spirited and its 
decisions not infrequently contrary to the “directives” of the ecumen- 
ical hierarchy. “The North American Lay Conference on the Chris- 
tian and His Daily Work,” sponsored jointly by the National Council 
of Churches and the Canadian Council of Churches, assembled in 
Buffalo, February 21-23, 1952, with Drs. von Thadden and Kraemer 
among its leaders. 


From even so cursory a survey of recent new initiatives on the part 
of Christian laymen, certain facts stand forth: 


1. The major impression is the spontaneity, vigor, and resolute 
self-determination of these so numerous and varied lay movements. 


While, as suggested above, there has doubtless been some cross- 
fertilization of ideas and mutual stimulus and challenge, what we 
confront is not a single development directed from a common center, 
but rather a variety of independent moves arising more or less simul- 
taneously and following autonomous courses. If not originating at 
the “grassroots,” most of them have won an instant response from 
grassroots laymen. 

So far as they can be traced to a single source, it is to be discov- 
ered in the gentle but tireless advocacy of Dr. J. H. Oldham. From 
the first preparations for the Oxford Conference of 1937, Dr. Oldham 
has been insisting that, since every church is composed preponder- 
antly of lay people and since it is they who actually carry forward 
the world’s work and must make the crucial decisions for its welfare, 
theirs should be the determinative voices in its counsels whenever it 
speaks on public issues and they must be its only effective agents in 
translating the directives of Christian ideals into the stuff of social 
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structure.' Though lay attendance at the Oxford Conference fell 
short of Dr. Oldham’s hopes, it is a noteworthy fact that at Oxford, 
laymen were more numerous, far more able, and more actively deter- 
minative of the decisions of the conference than in any previous world 
Christian conclave of which we have record. The precedent thus 
achieved has established a principle which is universally accepted, 
if not fully practised, in the Ecumenical Movement; it is written into 
the World Council’s Constitution in the provision that approximately 
one-third of the membership of all its bodies should be lay persons. 


Dr. Oldham’s direct influence, however, has been largely confined 
to the Christian Frontier in Britain and to ecumenical circles. The 
larger development cannot be attributed to any one individual or or- 
ganization. What is disclosed is something in the nature of a world- 
wide ground swell of lay conviction, assumption of responsibility, and 
activity. 

No less encouraging than the spontaneity of this upsurge is its 
thoroughly masculine vitality. One cannot fail to be struck by the 
vigor with which laymen have taken hold of these varied expressions 
of a single impulse, however and under whosoever’s promptings they 
may have originated. 

Closely related is their common characteristic of determined Jay 
direction. Doubtless not a few of them, especially in the denomina- 
tions, were devised by ecclesiastical executives more effectively to 
mobilize and channel lay energies in support of their plans. But the 
laymen have the reins in their own hands, and there is no forecasting 
whither they will drive their spirited chariots. Traditional deference 
to clerical authority seems notably lacking. This is precisely what 
we might expect in this, the layman’s century. But it presents an 
unfamiliar phenomenon in Protestantism generally. Thus far, the 
attention of the lay organizations has been focused on their own con- 
cerns—the réle of laity in the churches and, as individual Christians 
and churchmen, in secular society. But will they stop there? Or 
may the time come when the critical scrutiny now directed upon them- 
selves and upon their problems in public life will be pointed squarely 


1See, especially, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its 
Function in Society (the major preparatory volume for the Oxford Conference), pp. 
192 ff. 
2There are, of course, one or two exceptions, in denominations which need not be 
named but will readily be identified. 
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into the sacred preserves of clerical control—the organization of the 
churches, their finances, their worship, possibly even their theology 
and their pretentious claims for themselves and their particular min- 
istries and rites? 

2. The raison d’étre for these new lay movements is found in two 
distinct though not wholly unrelated purposes: 


a. To claim more general, convinced, and effective lay assistance 
for the churches in their programs. Probably, this was the initial 
orientation and objective of most of the denominational laymen’s 
organizations. The Amsterdam Report begins on that note, “the right 
use and training of the laity in the service of the Church.” 

The laity are there, and they are waiting to become effective as members 
of the Church. It is at present incumbent upon the churches to make it clear 
to the laity that they have an essential place in the life and tasks of the 
Church. 

A hackneyed refrain, that, echoed tiresomely and largely ineffectually 
on successive generations of cleric] lips! The Amsterdam document 
moves on immediately to consider “Laity in the Church,” and remarks 
that “the laity constitute more than 99 per cent of the Church. In 
the customary work of the Church (preaching, evangelizing, teaching, 
and social work) the latent spiritual resources of the rank and file 
are urgently needed.” 


But the next paragraph strikes an unexpected and contrasted note: 


Laymen and women spend the greater part of their lives in their homes, 
their occupations, and the public life of the community. ... It is through the 
laity that the Church has the greatest and most natural opportunity to show 
in and to the world that the message of the Bible, and all that the Church is 
committed to by obedience to its Lord, are relevant to the real problems and 
needs of man in every age, and not least in our own. Only by the witness of 
a spiritually intelligent and active laity can the Church meet the modern world 
in its actual perplexities and life situations. Since one of the hard facts of 
the present time is that millions of people think of the Church as floating 
above the modern world and entirely out of real touch with it, the importance 
of this simple pronouncement cannot easily be overestimated. 


Thus is suggested a second purpose, in its two phases: 

b. To assist the laity more effectively to live their lives and to dis- 
charge their responsibilities as Christians in the secular order. This, 
again, has two aspects: 

First, the layman’s problems and perplexities in his vocation. The 
Amsterdam Report continues: 
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We are thinking of the lay member of the Church not as a worker in the 
congregation but as one living and working in the wider community. How 
can members of the Church be enabled to see the bearing of their Christian 
faith on their life in their occupation? The fact is that in their occupations, 
whether they are doctors, lawyers, industrialists, farmers, steel workers, etc., 
they live in an increasingly secularized world. ... They are left to their own 
wits, which means that they largely live a life divided into separate compart- 
ments, resulting in frustration and the weakening of spiritual vitality. The 
Church is for them not their source of strength and light, but a place for the 
satisfaction of a religious need isolated from the everyday realities of a mod- 
ern world moulded by the effects of industrialism, technics, and standardiza- 


tion. 
In this perspective, the function of a laymen’s movement is not, in 
the first instance, to mobilize laymen’s resources to uphold the 
churches in their tasks, but to mobilize the resources of the church to 
uphold laymen in their tasks. 


This is the orientation presupposed by the World Council’s study 
on “The Christian Meaning of Work”’: 
This inquiry will hold as the focus of its concern the concrete situations 
in which great numbers of individual Christians find themselves at their jobs 
within present-day secular society, the ethical dilemmas which confound them, 


whether artisans or managers or employers or labor leaders or professional 
men and women, and the decisions which as Christians they are constrained 


to face. 

This is the primary orientation, likewise, of the Bossey conferences, 
of the doctors’ study under the British Christian Frontier, and of the 
area conferences of laymen on “The Christian and His Daily Work” 
sponsored by the World Council. This orientation is most fully and 
thoroughly set forth in the pamphlet which Dr. Oldham has prepared 
as the basic document for the World Council’s study, Work in Modern 
Society. 


But this initial attention to the layman’s problems and perplexi- 
ties in his vocation leads on to another question, at once broader and 
deeper: 


Second, the layman’s responsibilities as spokesman for and agent 
of the Church within the life of society. This appears in the World 
Council’s study outline as the second of the “three strong reasons 
why the question of the meaning of work should at the present time 
engage the serious attention of the Church.” 


The first is the widespread feeling that what the Church has to offer has 
very little bearing on the problems which men encounter, and the decisions 
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which they have to make in their daily pursuits. [Or, as Dr. Oldham phrases 
the same point: ‘There is in wide circles today a rooted disbelief that the 
Church has anything to offer that has a direct and important bearing on the 
way in which life has to be lived in present-day society.”’] 

The second is that society is effectively changed, not by the enunciation 
of abstract principles, but by the daily decisions made in industry and politics. 
[Cp. Oldham: “Only through the decisions that men make in their work can 
the Christian faith become an effective force in society.” ] 

The third is the lack of a clear doctrine of the Christian significance of 
the secular life, i. e. of men’s economic, political, and cultural activities. 

This second orientation springs from the point which Dr. J. H. Old- 
ham has been urging in season and out of season for nearly two 
decades. It began in his contention that the churches have no right 
to speak on the issues of the secular order except as their pronounce- 
ments are informed and determined by the wisdom and experience 
of Christian laymen with firsthand knowledge of the problems dis- 
cussed, in all their baffling complexity, interrelatedness, and ines- 
capable relativities. It now embraces the correlative recognition that 
the churches cannot in fact implement their pronouncements, trans- 
lating words into action, effecting transformations in society, except 
through the decisions and deeds of Christian laymen who stand at the 
points of divergence and hold the helms of power. 


In summary, the second orientation no less than the first is con- 
cerned with “the work of the churches,” not their work of “preaching, 
evangelizing, teaching, and social work,” but their work of bringing 
God’s will to pass in His world. As the World Council’s outline puts 
it: “The basic issue is the relation between man’s vocation as a divine 
calling, and his function in society. ... In what sense does man 
perform his work as cooperating in God’s redeeming work?” 


II. 


Clearly, what is involved in all this is nothing other than a re- 
examination, in the Christian view, of the significance of daily occupa- 
tion, of the conception of vocation, of the réle of the laity in the “work 
of the Church” (using that term in its wider, more comprehensive and 
authentic sense), and, finally, of the responsibility of Christians and 
their churches within the secular order, i.e., nothing less than the 
Christian philosophy of history and a theology of the Church’s func- 
tion in society. It is worthy of note that an inquiry which makes its 
start within an individualistic context—the problems of each layman 
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in his particular job—finds itself led on into the broadest issues of 
corporate structure and relationships. This suggests that the “Social 
Gospel” is, properly, an implicate of the Christian Doctrine of Man 
rather than a deduction from a Christian interpretation of society; 
or, alternatively, that the Christian Doctrine of Society should always 
be held firmly in position as a corollary of the Christian Doctrine of 
Man. 

At once, the question suggests itself: Isn’t all this merely a return 
to and recovery of the two great Reformation teachings—the divine 
significance of every vocation and the priesthood of all believers? Is 
it, perchance, a by-product of the militant Neo-Protestantism which 
sweeps with accelerating tempo and power the theological loyalties of 
our generation? 


Nothing could be further from the facts; indeed, it is the exact 
reverse of the facts. So far as I have discerned, not one of the many 
and diverse lay movements of these latter years has sprung from theo- 
logical Neo-Protestantism or been inspired by its prophets. True, 
certain individual leaders of the laymen’s revival acknowledge a per- 
sonal theological allegiance to that camp; but their activities with and 
in behalf of laymen carry them away from that theological center 
rather than proceed from it. On the other hand, the lay movements 
have originated, for the most part, in realistic confrontation of pres- 
ent-day realities in our world, as the quotations cited above indicate; 
and then, sometimes, have discovered afterward that the convictions 
which animate them had some faint anticipation in the thought of 
the Great Reformers. 


The reasons for this non sequitur are not difficult to come by. 
They are mainly two. On the one hand, as Calhoun has shown, while 
the concept of the divine significance of secular callings held a central 
place in the teaching of both Luther and Calvin, neither worked the 
concept out with thorough consistency to its logical implicates. 


Their set doctrinal statements gave more attention to denying the merit 
of monastic “good works” than to praise of ordinary labor as such. 


Indeed, in the second place, Luther and Calvin each turned away 
from the radical and prophetic implications of their own positions in 
the opposite direction, and their followers for the most part continued 
this retrogression. 

Luther, in revolt against every vestige of “salvation by works,” took the 
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direction of quietism; Calvin, fearing and hating “idolatry” that would put 

creatures into the place of God, moved rather toward asceticism.* 
Classical Lutheranism and Calvinism, in this as in most other par- 
ticulars, followed the later rather than the earlier and more radical 
outlook of the Founders. Contemporary Neo-Lutheranism and Neo- 
Calvinism, increasingly preoccupied with issues of eschatology and 
their like, in this as in most other particulars, follow the conservative 
lead of Protestant Scholasticism, and continue the movement away 
from the original prophetic teaching. 

Had the Protestant Reformation borne its proper fruit in a de- 
veloped theology of Christian lay-vocation, it would have been, as 
with most of the other creative insights of the Reformation, not at 
the hands of the original Reformers and their followers, but through 
the various expressions of radical or sectarian Protestantism. This 
occurred with respect to the first of the three aspects of the layman’s 
vocation distinguished above—the layman’s direct service in the work 
of the Church—as in Congregationalism, Anabaptism, Quakerism, and, 
later, Methodism. Also, in some measure, with respect to the second 
of the three aspects—the layman’s life and labor within his own 
occupation. But radical Protestantism was estopped from pressing 
through to the third and climactic implication of a true doctrine of 
Christian vocation—the layman’s rédle as spokesman and agent of 
the Church in the secular order—by its false view of the responsibility 
of the Church for society. 

We do not want to undervalue, however, our indebtedness to the 
Reformation. Cameron Hall, discussing “The Protestant Heritage,” 
rightly declares: “The Reformation constructed a frame for daily 
work, built on insights derived from the Bible and different in many 
respects from the mediaeval work pattern.” He suggests, in particu- 
lar, three important contributions: 


The Reformation restored the unity of work and worship. 

3R. L. Calhoun, God and the Common Life (New York and London, 1935), pp. 
21-22. In an important supplemental note, Calhoun points out, with respect to Cal 
vin, that “the dominant note in all his dealing with this matter is the need for humility 
and contentment, and the maintenance of due order, under God.” He further calls 
attention to the fact that Calvin’s most explicit declaration on the divine significance 
of daily occupation: “Thence will arise also rare consolation, since there will be no 
work so base and mean but, if only thou follow thy vocation, it may shine and be 
accounted very precious before God,” appeared, in the early editions of the Jnstitutes, 
as the concluding paragraph of the entire work, but in the definitive edition of 1559 
had been relegated to a comparatively inconspicuous place in Book III, Section 
Paragraph 6 (op. cit., p. 256). 
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The Reformation held that each individual is called by God to any work 
which is useful and for which he is generally suited. 

The Reformation affirmed that to God lay occupations stand upon the 
same level as “religious” or ecclesiastical occupations. 

But we cannot look to the Reformers for the guidance needed in 
our present situation. So far as I know, the Christian understanding 
of work and vocation has been fully worked out and set, as it should 
be, within the framework of total Christian faith in only one work— 
in my view, the most gravely neglected “great book” of theology of 
our time—Robert Lowry Calhoun’s God and the Common Life. Here 
is the source supreme for current inquiries into this problem. 


IT. 


It cannot be said that the current studies in “The Meaning of 
Work” have thus far yielded fruitage of striking originality or no- 
table profundity. Truly reflecting the intellectual skills and short- 
comings of this generation, they are most successful in analysis, rel- 
atively conventional and sterile in constructive effort. The body of 
contemporary culture is subjected to revivisection, and its well-known 
diseases and fractures once more exposed to view, this time in the 
special context of the effects upon men at work. The diagnoses fol- 
low familiar patterns. 


Dr. Oldham’s analysis, condensed, Reader’s Digest fashion, is: 


The characteristic marks of modern society are that it is a scientific, 
technical, industrial, and administrative society. It is dominated by func- 
tional or technical rationality. The person has become an anonymous, inter- 
changeable unit. A man’s work is divorced from his personal life. It ceases 
to be a sphere of personal and moral activity. The worker is remote from 
the ultimate use of what he is making, which may be only a tiny part of the 
completed whole. The divorce of work from the personal life and from the 
life of community deprives it of meaning and is the heart of the problem of 
work in modern society. Man is not the lord of work, the potential trans- 
former of the world, but the exploited slave of work. For the majority of 
workers, their choice of an occupation is generally determined by social forces 
beyond their control. Labor is not self-disciplined but subject to alien con- 
trol; the workers have no real responsibility for the conduct of the under- 
taking. 

It will be noted that this diagnosis is wholly in the perspective of the 
first aspect of the second purpose mentioned above—the layman’s 
problems and perplexities in his vocation. And that it has in view 
only those whose lives are immediately determined by large-scale in- 
dustrial and business structures, and among them only the “working- 
men’’—an obvious circumscription but also a merit in that it displays 
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the realities of contemporary society as they affect the vast majority 
of men. 


Dr. Cameron P. Hall’s diagnosis is more balanced and hopeful and 


is confined to “Work and the Worker in the American Setting.”* The 
contrasts to an analysis in the European setting are striking. 


I. 


Nn 


~ 


Ours is a relatively “open” society. Occupationally our society is shot 
through with “social mobility.” It accentuates self-reliance; it inspires 
ambition; it makes for freedom. On the other hand, it puts a premium 
upon competitiveness; it fosters aggressiveness; it produces inner pres- 
sures through fear of failure. 


. Ours is an economy that depends upon money as the means of exchange. 


Money is a measure of value; it crosses over from where it is a measure 
of value in economic terms to where it becomes a measure of worth in 
human terms, an end in itself. 


. Ours is a highly mechanized world of work. The tempo of daily work for 


millions is set by the rhythm of the machine. Machinery has gone far 
to depersonalize daily work and to dehumanize the worker. 


. Ours is a highly organized and interdependent society. Getting and keeping 


a job hangs on the nod of another. This isolation of the worker from the 
product is part of the fragmentation of daily work. The connection be- 
tween workmanship and its rewards is seldom discoverable. 


. As a people we have extolled daily work as a basis of the good life. The 


American people hail work as of high spiritual as well as practical value. 


. Ours is a war economy. The work which men do today is widely and 


deeply war-oriented. 


. We are a people committed to democracy. Serious disparities in the re- 


wards of work that threaten the workers’ opportunities for health, educa- 
tion, and housing are critically viewed. 


On the constructive side, ‘““The Christian Meaning of Work” is set 


forth by Dr. Oldham under these headings: 


1. 


Work as God’s Appointment, part of the order of the created world. Work 
is inherent in God’s purpose for man and an essential expression of man’s 
nature as created in the image of God the Creator. But there may be 
forms of work that are without meaning, and cannot be given meaning. 
In all work, manual, mental, or spiritual, there is an element of drudgery 
and monotony. 


. Work as Ministry, a means of service to the community, to our fellow 


men. Work has a Christian meaning only if the occupation is one by 
which society is truly served. It follows that the primary aim of industry 
must be the production of goods for the benefit of the community. Man 
as worker is inseparable from man as a person, and men’s efficiency in work 
will be proportionate to the extent to which it offers satisfaction to their 
whole personality. 


. Work as Transformation of the World. Art and craftsmanship are forms 


of expression natural and proper to human life, but there are some jobs 


4The Christian at His Daily Work, passim. 
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which have just got to be done. The need of society for creative activity 
needs to be combined with the view of work as ministry. 


4. Work as Prayer. “Laborare est orare.” 


IV. 


From the foregoing summary review of the rebirth of lay activity 
and of the lines which the current studies of “The Christian Meaning 
of Work” are presently taking, certain conclusions emerge: 


1. The contemporary rebirth of responsible interest among Prot- 
estant laymen is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

2. It is to be recognized less as a “return to Reformation princi- 
ples” than as a distinctly modern phenomenon, born out of the ten- 
sions and trials of lay Christians in industrialized society, yet ful- 
filling an authentic but neglected element in Christian faith which is 
implicit in the Christian view of man and society. For anticipation 
in earlier centuries, we should look less to the Reformers in their 
imperfect emancipation from Mediaeval outlooks, or to Paul and the 
early Church dwelling “between the ages” in relative insularity from 
society and in anticipation of the soon end of history, than to certain 
of the pre-Mediaeval thinkers laboring for the Christianization of 
their culture. Clement of Alexandria’s famous injunction, “Holding 
festival, then, in our whole life, persuaded that God is altogether on 
every side present, we cultivate our fields, praising; we sail the sea, 
hymning,” may be closer to a true Christian view of work for our 
time than Luther’s foreshortened conception of the priesthood of all 
believers or Calvin’s somber moralisms. 

3. There is need for a clear discrimination of three major aspects 
of the layman’s Christian vocation: (1) his direct services to the work 
of the Church; (2) his life and labor within his own occupation; (3) 
his réle as representative of the Church within secular society. Of 
these three, the last is both climactic and consummatory; here, su- 
premely, the layman is the Church at work in the world. 

4. Assistance to the layman in his occupation should be given 
less through analytic interpretation to him of the character of modern 
society and more through direct consideration of the concrete ethical 
and spiritual dilemmas which confront him. This cannot be accom- 
plished by broad generalizations but only occupation-by-occupation 
and in terms of the specific issues for each person. 

5. Recognition of the layman’s réle as representative of the 
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Church within society, as himself “the Church at work in the world,” 
requires to be thought through in terms of the Christian philosophy 
of history, and offers a fresh and potentially fruitful stance from which 
to rediscover and redeclare a Christian social theology. 

6. According to the tried and proven premise of the organic unity 
of Christian truth, a theology of Christian vocation must be discovered 
within the broader context of a total Christian faith, derived directly 
from it, vindicated by it, and, in turn, casting light upon and making 
contribution to that larger totality. 
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Christian Ethics and 
Practical Politics 


By Francis P. MILLER 


GUPERFLUOUS as it may seem, I should like to make as clear as 

possible what I mean by Christian ethics. I do not, of course, 
mean a body of rules, principles, or precepts, or a system of teaching. 
By Christian ethics I mean the ethical insights and convictions which 
come to a Christian man in light of the Bible, through the historical 
experience and teaching of the Christian Church, and out of his pres- 
ent fellowship in a community of believers as he faces the concrete 
situations of his own life. 

Practical politics is somewhat easier to define. In America, it is 
the art of securing and maintaining the support of a majority of the 
voters. 

The question is, Can Christian ethics be applied to practical pol- 
itics? The answer is clear. Christian ethics can be applied to prac- 
tical politics as well as to any other form of social action. In one 
sense, of course, Christian ethics can never be applied completely to 
any human activity, since no human activity can be perfectly ethical. 
Perhaps the use of the word “applied” is unfortunate. It might be 
better to rephrase the question to read: Can Christian men engage in 
practical politics and remain Christian? The answer is that they can, 
and it is imperative that they should. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES WHICH CONFRONT 
THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 


There are, of course, special difficulties for the Christian who 
enters the field of practical politics which are inherent in the nature 
of our American political system. For instance, the Democratic pol- 
itician has to appeal to a cross section of American society as it is. 
The cross section to which he makes his appeal for votes may, and 
probably does, include almost every conceivable American type. It 
will include believers and unbelievers, rich and poor, white and black, 
farmers, managers, and factory workers. At the very outset, the 
Christian is confronted with the problem of how to remain true to his 
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Christian convictions and, at the same time, commend himself to such 
diverse elements of the population. 

This situation leads inevitably to the question of compromise. In 
one sense, compromise is of the very essence of politics, if by that is 
meant compromising the differences and interests that separate var- 
ious groups sufficiently to secure the support of all of them. It is also 
inevitable that the Christian who takes part in politics should find it 
necessary to advocate only a fraction of the program which he even- 
tually hopes to realize. The question of timing and determining the 
maximum amount of change which is feasible at any given moment is 
extremely important for him. Proper timing is a very different thing, 
however, from compromise. Compromise occurs when a Christian 
either advocates aims which he knows are contrary to Christian 
ethics, or when he ‘adopts a time schedule much slower than the con- 
science of the community justifies. His aim should be to maintain 
the maximum speed of change which will be tolerated by the com- 
munity. 

A third difficulty, which is closely connected with the other two 
but which is, of course, no more peculiar to the American scene than 
to any other, is the question of means and ends. In order to attain 
ethical ends, is the Christian in politics justified in using means which 
are contrary to Christian ethics? 

The attitude of Protestant Christians toward the above difficulties, 
as well as to the whole question of Christian ethics and practical pol- 
itics, varies so much, not only in this country but throughout the 
Protestant world, that it is impossible to speak of a Protestant posi- 
tion regarding Christian ethics in politics. Hence, it is all the more 
important for us to try to state our position. 

First of all, I believe that the Christian in politics should be as 
much concerned about his own ethical conduct as he would be in any 
other profession or vocation. I believe that Christian ethics is re- 
lated to practical politics as much as it is to family life, and that the 
same ethic applies to both. There is not one ethical standard for polit- 
ical activity and another standard for private life. I believe that 
ends never justify means, and that if unethical means are employed 
to achieve ethical ends, the ends desired can never be realized in the 
Christian sense of realization. Further, my own experience is that a 
Christian is under no greater pressure to sacrifice his ethical convic- 
tions in practical politics than in any other form of human activity. 
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I sometimes think that ecclesiastical politics is capable of exerting 
even more pressure for the sacrifice of ethical standards upon those 
who participate in it than governmental politics. 


Decisions THAT HAVE To BE MADE 
BY THE CHRISTIAN CANDIDATE 


The ethical dilemma which a Christian political candidate faces 
can best be illustrated by listing the types of choices he has to make: 


(1) He has to choose the aims to be announced when he runs for 
office. Every aim, however trivial, should represent the expression 
of a genuine Christian concern. 


The most important and, at the same time, the most perplexing 
policy aim with which a Christian in politics has to wrestle is the 
problem of governmental action on behalf of the general welfare— 
in other words, the problem of the function and limits of the welfare 
state. Where voluntary initiative is not feasible, but, at the same 
time, action on behalf of the general welfare is necessary, Christians 
will favor such action being taken by the unit of government capable 
of performing the service required; that is, closest to the people con- 
cerned. In other words, if a job can be done by a county or town 
instead of by state or Federal government, Christians in principle will 
prefer the local authority. The reason is that on the local level cit- 
izens can exercise their sense of responsibility much more directly and 
effectively upon the course of public affairs than they can when gov- 
ernment is remote. Consequently, the maximum amount of adminis- 
trative authority consistent with the general welfare must be retained 
by the localities. 

In this mass society, however, which the machine has created, an 
increasing amount of governmental action will necessarily have to be 
taken on the state, on the Federal, and even on the world level. It 
is obvious, for example, that in the United States of America a cer- 
tain amount of Federal government-guaranteed economic security is 
required to insure that citizens generally can enjoy responsible free- 
dom. 

The questions to which the Christian politician, therefore, must 
constantly be seeking answers are: 


(a) How measure the amount of government-guaranteed se- 
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curity required to insure that citizens generally enjoy 
responsible freedom? 

(b) How ascertain the point of optimum return from govern- 
ment action—the point at which the curves of responsible 
freedom and initiative cease rising and begin to decline if 
further security is guaranteed by government? 

In a dynamic society, no fixed point can be established and no 
permanent line drawn. But the main concern of the Christian states- 
man will be to define the point and draw the line as successive policy 
decisions have to be made. The maintenance of a proper balance 
between freedom and security is the essence of liberty as understood 
by the Christian conscience. 

What the Christian in politics should not do is, as usual, clearer 
than what he should do. A Christian should never advocate an aim 
merely to secure a bloc of votes, if this aim is contrary to the larger 
interests or to the general welfare of the state, the Nation, and the 
world. He will never capitulate to the current assumption that it is 
necessary to outbid his opponent with economic or financial favors. 
And, however tempting it may be, he will never choose aims which 
appeal to the sub-Christian or subhuman in man, or which are cal- 
culated to arouse racial or c'ass prejudice. 

(2) A Christian candid te also has to choose his lieutenants, and 
this choice is perhaps the most difficult of all. He will have working 
for him men who are not Christians and men who don’t have very 
much principle. When to maintain a friendship and when to break 
it for ethical reasons is the hardest decision the Christian in politics 
will ever have to make. 

(3) He will have to choose his campaign tactics. How hard will 
he hit? How personal will he become in his attack? Can he ever 
hope to win by keeping his campaign on a high, impersonal level? 

(4) He will have to decide how to answer the tactics of his oppo- 
nents. The Christian in politics can expect to be treated like a sub- 
versive character. He will be called every name that human ingenuity 
can invent and he will be charged with every evil intention that seems 
at all plausible. How does he answer these attacks? When faced 
with this problem, I must confess that the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew has always been a great comfort to me. But better Chris- 
tians than I disagree. Though the target of the most outrageous and 
villainous attacks ever launched against a candidate in the South, 
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Frank Graham never attacked his opponent or replied to his tor- 
mentors. Was that the Christian way to fight a campaign? 

(5) He has to choose how money is to be used, if he has any. 
And, even though he makes the right choices, he can never be sure 
that some lieutenant down the line may not use funds in a way that 
would horrify him if he were aware of it. 

(6) He has to decide how and on what grounds he is to appeal 
for the support of minority groups or racial groups. Is he to appeal 
to their race consciousness? Is he to profit by inflaming their sense 
of being wronged by the rest of the community? Or is his appeal to 
be directed to lifting them up out of their self-consciousness and 
making them aware of their participation in and responsibility for 
the community as a whole? 

These are a few of the issues a Christian in politics has to resolve 
in the light of his understanding of Christian ethics. His decisions 
will determine whether he remains a genuine Christian or merely uses 
the Christian facade for the ends of power politics. 

Thus far, our experience in America with active Protestant Chris- 
tians in politics has not been too encouraging. Unhappily, many 
Christians in politics tend toward one of two extremes. On the one 
hand, there is the kind of political naivete which swallows the rottenest 
political bait, hook, line, and sinker; and, on the other hand, there 
is the perfectionist to whom all public questions are either black or 
white, and who believes that the Christian must take his stand on 
absolutes which must be realized day after tomorrow. The perfec- 
tionist in his way discredits Christian ethics as much as the man who 
compromises his Christian ethics. What is wanted is an ethical sense 
of timing coupled with capacity to work with practical politicians 
without being taken in by them. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENS 


The Christian candidate or politician is not, however, the only one 
who has a responsibility in this matter. Christian citizens generally, 
as well as church leaders, have an equal responsibility for making 
clearer to the community as a whole the relationship between Chris- 
tian ethics and practical politics. From the moment I first entered 
the political arena nearly twenty years ago, I have never ceased to be 
astonished by the absence of the capacity for righteous indignation 
among Christians as far as practical politics was concerned. Since the 
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founding of the Republic, the assumption has been slowly built up 
that there are no ethical standards in politics and that “anything 
goes.”” No matter how revolting the incident, the normal comment of 
even a pious Christian is, “It’s only politics!” 

In August 1951, an important primary election in the city of 
Richmond was won by the use of a diabolically clever, but fraudulent, 
letter. The letter was written as if from one Negro to another on a 
spurious letterhead entitled “Political Action Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in America.” The letter mentioned 
several candidates who should receive the support of Negroes, because 
they could be trusted to eliminate every form of segregation and 
secure for them their equal rights. The letter was not mailed to 
any Negroes, but went to several thousand white citizens. As a result, 
a Dixiecrat led the polls and two candidates mentioned in the letter, 
whose defeat was desired by the authors of the letter, were driven 
from public life. In other words, a gigantic hoax and fraud had been 
perpetrated on the people of Richmond, but, so far as I know, not 
one church leader or church organization made any comment. Why 
is there no ethical leadership among Protestants in matters of this 
kind? 

THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN GUIDING AND 
INFLUENCING PoLiTIcaL LIFE 


Government based on the consent of the people, as we have come 
to understand its meaning in America, relies for its proper functioning 
and survival upon the existence of a vital Christian community at the 
heart of our national life. The effective functioning of government 
by consent depends upon (1) the basic liberties guaranteed by our 
Bill of Rights, (2) truthfulness, honesty, and integrity in the conduct 
of the public business, and (3) a sense of responsibility among the 
citizens generally for preserving their liberties and making their sys- 
tem of government work. 

The above conditions are essential to the creation and survival of 
a free and responsible society. They are the product of Christian 
faith and life. If Christian faith and life disappear, conditions essen- 
tial to a free and responsible society will also disappear. 

Political freedom did not produce religious freedom. On the con- 
trary, the assertion of religious freedom preceded the struggle for 
political freedom. Similarly, political responsibility can be properly 
developed only where sufficient Christian faith exists to provide a 
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moral reason for political action and an ethical standard by which to 
judge political conduct. 

The réle of the Christian community in relation to public affairs 
includes (1) the proclamation of the Christian doctrines of creation, 
of redemption, of the nature of man, and of the nature of human soci- 
ety as touchstones for political policy and action; (2) the continuous 
and fearless assertion of religious freedom; (3) the affirmation of 
ethical standards for public life and their application to specific in- 
stances; and (4) the sending of its ablest and most devoted young men 
and women into politics. 

The American Church has not been fulfilling its responsibilities in 
these respects. It has failed particularly at two points. It has not 
applied Christian ethical standards to specific instances of corruption 
and dishonesty in public life with such clarity and cogency that the 
average citizen got the point of what was at stake. And it has felt 
little or no responsibility for sending its ablest young men and women 
into politics. 

The responsibility of the Church has to be considered in relation 
to various aspects of the church’s life. These include (1) official 
church bodies, (2) ministers, and (3) laymen. 


(1) Official Church Bodies 

The official church body is responsible for public statements on 
grave ethical and spiritual matters of general concern. It should 
never attack or endorse a particular party or candidate unless reli- 
gious freedom itself is in jeopardy or unless the body politic is in 
imminent danger of corruption from policies announced or methods 
employed. The failure in Europe of the Protestant Church to expose 
the evils of naziism and fascism until it was too late is a warning 
which American Protestants cannot afford to ignore. An occasion 
may arise in America when official church bodies should denounce a 
particular movement or trend in its incipient stages before the life 
of the Nation as a whole has been corrupted. 

One of the most disquieting aspects of American Protestantism at 
the moment is the silence of official church bodies on the most burning 
moral problems of our day. The phenomenon known as McCarthy- 
ism, character assassination as a method of achieving immediate polit- 
ical ends, the use of the Big Lie to win elections, and widespread 
venality in government—these are not merely symptoms of a decaying 
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society; they are a denial of the mind and spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. True Christians will do everything in their power to eradicate 
these cancers from the body politic and to expose those who are re- 
sponsible for them. 

Why, then, have the official bodies of the Protestant churches 
remained silent? Why have they said nothing and done nothing? 
The American cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church have spoken 
out in no uncertain terms, but the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ has not spoken. Are honest Protestant Christians going 
to have to look to the Catholic Church for moral leadership in matters 
of this kind? These questions must be answered if American Prot- 
estantism is to continue to operate as a vital moral and spiritual force 
in the life of the Nation. 


(2) The Minister 

The minister has one function to perform in the pulpit and another 
function to perform in his personal relations with members of the 
congregation and the community at large. As far as his sermons are 
concerned, what has been said above about official church bodies 
applies, except that in the case of the minister the application of eth- 
ical standards to specific cases is necesarily more personal and, hence, 
requires meticulous concern for fact and great charity, as well as 
capacity for white-hot righteous indignation. The most important 
function of the minister, however, is to encourage his laymen to as- 
sume their proper civic and political responsibilities as Christians. 
He can do this best through personal conversations, through the work 
of his men’s club, and in many other informal ways. 


(3) The Layman 

The Christian layman is responsible for entering the political 
arena as a Christian and taking as active a part as his time and the 
circumstances will permit. Unless Christian laymen do this, our sys- 
tem of government will break down. It has not been working too 
well in recent years because we, as Christian citizens, have let poli- 
tics go by default. The current measure of corruption in public life 
is the inevitable result of our failure to assume responsibility for 
public affairs. Our political system will work reasonably well only 
when Christians feel an intense responsibility for making it work. 
This should be made clear in the official pronouncements of church 
bodies, as well as by ministers from their pulpits. The Church should 
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launch a movement, comparable to the Missionary Movement of the 
nineteenth century, to send its ablest sons and daughters into public 
service. Only so can we be assured that responsible freedom and re- 
sponsible society will not perish from the earth and that the United 
States will be equal to its responsibilities of world leadership. 

In conclusion, the question naturally arises, Can a Christian who 
tries to conduct a political campaign according to the best Christian 
insights he has ever expect to win? The answer is that he may some- 
time, but the probability is that at the present stage of our national 
development he will lose more often than he will win. The fact re- 
mains, however, that it is absolutely essential for Christians to engage 
in political activity because merely by their campaigning they can 
influence the trend of political life and, also, witness to their faith. 
The current political scene is evidence of how few Christians ever hear 
God calling them to the vocation of politics. It isn’t that God fails 
to call, but that we fail to hear; and because we fail to hear, the free 
world is in jeopardy. This fact constitutes a unique challenge to 
Protestant churches and to Protestant leadership. 
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The Nature of Theology 


By Pau L. HoLMER 


S': Thomas Aquinas argues in the Summa Theologica that “to 

place our purpose within definite limits, we must first investigate 
the nature and domain of sacred doctrine” (Aquinas, Basic Writings, 
Vol. I, p. 5). I assume that St. Thomas is here proposing to define 
the nature of theology. It is perhaps a little strange if one reflects upon 
the fact that an expert like St. Thomas should begin by defining his 
subject matter. For at this point the novice and the expert share an 
interest. They both talk about the same thing. But it is certainly the 
case that for the novice the definition of the subject matter must be 
chronologically or temporally first and hence is first in importance. 
But can one say the same for the expert? If one reads St. Thomas one 
finds that he makes the definition of theology itself to be a theological 
question. Likewise many great philosophers make the definition of 
philosophy a profound philosophic inquiry. A concern with the def- 
inition of the subject matter, then, is the mark of some expertness 
in the field. 

The intellectual’s life, like that of all men, hinges upon relatively 
few issues. There is a kind of humility, appropriate to the man of 
thought’s calling, which steals over him when he realizes that in the 
acquisition of the tools and in their skilled use some problems remain 
the same. The questions “What is theology?” and “What is phi- 
losophy?”’ are asked both in ignorance and with intelligence. The fact 
that we come in the end to the question we had in the beginning unites 
us not only with our early self but also with all other men. The 
“wideness of God’s mercy” is manifest even in the realm of the in- 
tellect where supposed advantages turn out to be not quite so advan- 
tageous as we like to suppose. 

There are, of course, philologists who wish to resolve all the diffi- 
culties by defining a word by its past usages. This procedure is an 
expression of the naivete of the learned. Others define a subject 
like theology by listing its qualifiers; e.g., mystical, speculative, prac- 
tical, natural, revealed, dogmatic, pastoral, philosophical, historical, 
civil, Lutheran, etc. This is impressive and calculated to exhaust the 
spectator if not the subject. But the circumvention of the difficulties 
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here promises nothing. For it seems to be the case that theology is 
defined by an act of theological thinking. This is to admit that the 
task is difficult and, furthermore, to admit that the act of defining 
is not done in a state of intellectual neutrality. The question of what 
theology is, is a theological question. Likewise, the question of what 
philosophy is, is itself one of the problems of philosophy. I am not 
certain that other disciplines—e.g., sociology, history, botany—give 
the same status to the definition of the subject matter as do philosophy 
and theology. This is one reason why disagreements are said to be 
so profound in these areas. Or, as the outsiders frequently say, 
“they” (meaning philosophers and theologians) can’t even agree about 
what their subject is! We must admit the truth to be hard in this 
case: theologizing and philosophizing as acts of reflection are respon- 
sible for the differences in definition. One can neither say nor hope for 
these areas as one can for some; viz., that disagreement is a consequent 
of simple ignorance. 


Few areas have been so severely and perhaps so justly criticized 
in recent times as have theology and philosophy. The pretensions of 
theologians and philosophers to objectivity and disinterestedness, to 
eternal standpoints and truth, ought to have been mitigated long since 
by the contemporaneity of the disagreement. But philosophers and 
theologians have a way with the opposition. They accuse, insinuate, 
pretend to refute, and then say, as Canon Raven is reported to have 
said of Reinhold Niebuhr, that he is “not a theologian.”’ What is 
invoked as the ace card in this instance is the definition of the subject 
itself. The supposition seems to be that the nature of theology or 
philosophy is a completely disinterested question, amenable to all 
judicious and detached and objective minds. Perhaps a little more 
attention to the very form of theology would save the subject from 
some of its revilers. Furthermore, the realization of the complicity 
that we all share even in so innocent an endeavor as defining our 
subject might be the occasion for our discovery of the case for tolerat- 
ing instead of berating our opponents. 

If what has been said is true of the form of all theologies and 
philosophies, then certain implications and applications are in order. 
And in what follows I shall make certain affirmations and negations 
about the nature of theology in the light of the above case. 


1D. R. Davies, Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophet From America, p. 92. 
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I 


FIRST: Theology has an aristocratic function. Theology is in the 
mind of the thinker the fulfillment of a potentiality. For the person 
who can reflect and who has faith in God, theological reflection brings 
his individuality to its perfection. We need not deny the different 
capacities of men. There are aristocrats of the intellect. But if we 
believe in Jesus Christ, we can admit the fact without glorying in it. 
Faith is democratic and open to all who will; theology is aristocratic 
and open to all who think. By faith one is redeemed, and it is in 
faith that all Christians are in community. Theology is an effort 
of a believer to extend to thought the salvation and redemption he 
finds in Christ. It is undoubtedly true, as William James said, that 
there is little difference between men but what there is, is very im- 
portant. Theology has become in the estimate of many people the 
prerogative of the clerics, as if seminary training were its prerequisite. 
This is not so. Theology ought to be for all who are slightly different; 
i.e., a little reflective. This may not include all of the clergy nor all of 
the laity. This makes no great difference. God can undoubtedly 
use our intellects if we have one sooner than He can use formulae 
if we do not have one. 

Theology is intellectual in character. It becomes a body of dis- 
course which aims to be noncontradictory, systematic, and coherent. It 
is minimally a consequence of the application of logic or ordered reason- 
ing. To possess the idea of the good without being good is clearly not 
an instance of moral perfection. On the other hand, to be able to 
hold the idea of the good or the idea of the intrinsically evil without 
at the same time being either good or evil is an intellectual perfection. 
To know a theology is not to be faithful. But this is why it has been 
argued that theology is aristocratic in function and why theology 
is not to be considered the “one thing needful.” 


II 


SECOND: There is a communicative function to theology. The suc- 
cessful use of the intellect means the use of generic and universal 
concepts. The particulars in their particularity and the unique in 
its uniqueness cannot be communicated. What is really secretive and 
mysterious is undoubtedly what is unique and particular. But to assert 
the uniqueness without exploration is usually a sign of intellectual 
laziness. To argue the uniqueness of each moment of human history 
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without cognizance of the similarities to the past is to miss the whole 
point of the uniqueness. Human existence causes wonder because 
there is particularity amid universal and familiar sequences; there 
is novelty amid the sameness; there is my existence amid the repetitions 
of history. It is a high human privilege to be able to use the intellect 
and discover the secret that one has a privacy, a self not described 
by public categories, an area of concern where the individual and God 
wrestle with no spectators. 

Theology does not convey the secrets of the self. But it does 
discuss the nature of man, the nature of belief. It does this in 
abstract form. It is achieved when a thinker succeeds in abstracting 
from the peculiarities of this man’s acting or this man’s believing. 
What theology loses in particularity is gained in universality and 
communicability. If a person is discovering himself, if he is struggling 
on the rather stark and lonesome pilgrimage of his own life, he soon 
seems to be without any chart whatsoever. He may be discovering 
some of the universal and generic aspects of existence by plunging into 
the exploration of his own self and its peculiarities. Theology then 
becomes a declaration of the relevance of Christianity. Theology can 
sustain a person—and I have seen it work so with many students— 
who believes that he is the only one who has had such troubles. 
Against the sin of claiming unqualified uniqueness, theology declares 
the presence of the same fight, the same doubt, the same sin, the same 
God. Theology teaches, albeit indirectly, that one must be content to 
be the individual he now is. 

The students of language are right when they point out that 
language conveys imagery, emotion, wishes, etc., in addition to ideas. 
Theology need not, however, be justified by its emotional appeal or its 
homiletical values. Theology ought to communicate ideas. Precision 
and clarity of definition are criteria for the expression of ideas. Two 
or more ideas demand that we know their relations. If we judge 
propositions to be true or false or ideas to be adequate or inadequate, 
then we must also be concerned with the criteriological factors in 
religious thought. Too often in the past, theologians have given these 
tasks to the philosophers of religion with the result that the latter have 
the repute of being unbiased while the former are often thought to be 
uncritical advocates, a breed of intellectual rhetoricians. Theology 
is the thought of the Christian reaching other minds via ideas. Men 
in our day are worrying aloud about the concepts of verifiability, mean- 
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ing, truth, rules, etc. The meanings given to these concepts are said 
to be necessary if one wishes to understand science, to be modern, to 
make sense. Theology ought to speak to such issues. It ought to 
show that nothing is actually religiously innocent. The learned have 
their bluffs, too, usually masquerading under the rubric of the great 
intellectual idealities of the culture. Also, men give reasons for 
being offended by Christianity which are plausible only because they 
do not know what Christianity is. Theology has a function in remov- 
ing the misunderstanding, if not the offense. 

Every concept has a history. Meanings are not permanently 
associated with words. Not even the dictionaries can safeguard us 
against change. They usually document the changes very fully without 
commanding them in advance. Meanings and words are associated by 
an act of thought. And though studies of various kinds give the 
matrix and sometimes a few of the causes for acts of thought, we do 
not know enough to say whether ‘“‘a” causes “b’’ or “b” causes “a.” 
Whether acts of thought produce civilizations or civilizations produce 
acts of thought is a question we cannot answer. Religious concepts 
have histories too. This is why every concept has to be grasped by 
an effort indigenous to the thinker. Concepts are not made significant 
by recall; they are made significant by my act of thought or yours 
(for you) and not by an outsider. Thus concepts convey to the extent 
that they are re-stated, re-worked, and re-defined. Consciousness that 
concepts have histories does not entail the view that they convey no 
truth. On the contrary, because they too have histories they can be 
used in the service of truth for historical men. Amid the differences of 
history, language, culture, and personalities, theology can attest to the 
perpetuity of Christian faith. By taking thought we close some of the 
gaps between past and present, others and ourselves. The glory of being 
a man is illustrated by even the most vulgar of thoughts. Whatever 
the character of our thought, each thought can be identical with it- 
self even though it is grasped in a new and separate act. To be able 
to transcend the limitations of one’s own selfhood and achieve com- 
munity of thought is a great gift of grace. Theology is an exploitation 
of this capacity. 

III 
THIRD: Whatever the sufferings met in taking thought, most men 
suffer more from its lack than its presence. Theology serves by its 
presence a religious purpose. It can be an instrument of intellectual 
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purgation. Most of us are undisciplined in thought and need the 
steadiness and constancy that organized reflection makes possible. 
Men of reflection whose passions and vanities run to ideas need to 
beware lest the tempter catch them where the social safeguards and 
coercive agencies are the fewest. The anti-intellectualisms and the 
attempts at thought-control of political and religious zealots are a 
testimony not only to the character of zealots but also to the potency 
of thought. Self-disciplining in the form of organized and lawful medi- 
tation makes theology an instrument in the service of religious faith. 

All reflection means the multiplication of alternatives. Theology 
is not the only account of the world and man which can be conceived 
and articulated. To understand the self is to understand the necessity 
for choice. We must choose whom we would serve. It is no merit of 
the learned to take the right of choice away from the learners by 
insisting that the choice is illusory or that only one way is intellectually 
possible. The drama of human existence is made clear for intellective 
persons by having the need for choice made explicit in intellectual cate- 
gories. This is in addition to the need for choice as we all find it in 
daily practice. The earnestness of faith is demonstrated to the mind 
which sees that alternatives are sharp and clear, that they are in 
most instances mutually exclusive, and that there is no higher knowl- 
edge by which we can resolve the differences. To free men from the 
illusion that all of the evidence is in for the naturalistic view of life 
can be done by showing that the same evidence is of itself ambiguous 
—it permits one with a supernaturalistic proclivity to argue the same 
way as the naturalist. The neutrality of all knowledge in respect to a 
commanding and moral view of life leaves faith its juridical area. 
Faith is not so rare a coi .modity as we sometimes think. Most men 
do not know that they have transcended the evidence in committing 
themselves because most men do not see alternatives as really genuine. 
Bad theology or no theology has allowed the notion to grow. Theology 
cannot give men faith but it can disclose it by showing that everyone 
who believes, whether it is in nature, the future, America, or God, 
does so by denying an alternative which is, intellectually at least, a 
genuine alternative. God needs no vindication, but faith as a category 
does, especially when men argue that thought is presuppositionless or 
that initial or ultimate principles of thought and action are somehow 
“necessary.” Whoever removes the genuineness of choice removes 
faith. Faith and God are not so alien as we have been led to believe. 
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Theologians can make the option alive and thereby help to extend the 
opportunity for religious belief to their fellows. 

Kant asserts that he must destroy knowledge in order to make 
room for faith. Perhaps the Christian man of reflection must in our 
day destroy the pretense that is so widespread that modern science 
or contemporary knowledge or philosophical trends necessitate com- 
mitment. It is a happy thought that all one can do for another is 
make room for faith. To show that men are creatures of faith does not 
mean that they are thereby made Christians. Modest as the task 
may seem, Christian philosophers and theologians can detect the ob- 
jective uncertainties and show thereby the perennial relevance of 
Christian faith. This is a noble task. It means the privilege of helping 
another person only by freeing him from error. It means releasing 
another person from the pseudo-authorities who have usurped his 
responsibility and giving it back to him by restoring the choice and 
making his faith determinative. It means, perhaps, adding one more 
possibility, that of Christianity itself, to the many that compete for 
the actualization of every life. 


IV 

If these affirmations describe correctly the nature and function of 
theology, certain negations are in order. Theology is not the science 
justifying faith nor is it the proof of religion. Some persons seem 
to be of the opinion which says that faith is like a hunch or even an 
hypothesis which is warranted when evidence is produced. Theology 
becomes the summary of the evidence. This view makes theology a 
superstition. Again, it may be said that theology is not that which 
can be grasped by rote learning. The expression “our church teaches” 
is a dangerous one and ought not to be the medium of theology. 
More than likely, this phrase prefaces an historical account and sug- 
gests the anxiety of some men to control the thought of others by in- 
troducing an imposing authority. To theologize is to think as if God 
were real. And as thought is significant it becomes risky and even 
dangerous, and not least if God’s existence is acknowledged. Few 
of us have the courage to believe that Jesus Christ is the same through 
the passing days. Most of us need to convince ourselves by making 
something else the same. And it is in this interest that we frequently 
give to theology the everlasting status that we should be ascribing to 
God. 
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Sometimes philosophy is contrasted with theology as though one 
reproduced man’s point of view and the other God’s point of view. 
It is fitting to remember that God’s point of view is not easily known 
—if at all. Further, if theology is actually God’s thought and not 
the thinker’s then we have a revelation and not a thought. God ought 
then to get the credit and the theologian ought to remain nameless. 
Still another misconception argues that theology is the falsification of 
religion. Obviously, if theology is posited as the religious object, 
then religion is thereby prostituted. But to say that the intellect 
falsifies is a different sort of charge. Henri Bergson wrote to this 
effect in respect to man’s knowledge of nature, and some sincere and 
pietistic Christians could find in him a confirming vote for their own 
anti-intellectualism. But to urge the distrust of the intellect means 
that one must have a criterion by which to judge the intellect. Even 
Bergson’s acuity and learning were not sufficient to establish such a 
criterion. The biblicist who proposes to substitute the Scripture for a 
theology substitutes a biblical theology at best—and then it ought 
to be called a theology—or a set of prejudices and fancies at worst, 
which perhaps is no theology because it lacks the elementary charac- 
teristics of reflection, like system, order, etc. 

Certainly theology is the tool of Christian faith and not its content. 
Christ ought to be preached and not theology. Like most forms of 
reflection, theology is most significant when least obvious. In the 
teaching of logic, the teacher soon becomes aware of the fact that the 
student who is best taught is the one who forgets the logic and the 
course outline but becomes logical. The student who recites the 
rules but infers without justification is no better off for knowing 
logic than the individual who recites theology without himself thinking 
as if God existed. There is a place for teaching logic and a place, too, 
for the teaching of theology, but the pulpit is not the place for the 
teaching. Theology must be embedded if learned and not obtrusively 
present. Theology ought to become the mode of one’s present thought 
and not the memory of past thoughts. 

Certainly theology is not the promised land of the human spirit. 
No man persists or exists in virtue of his thought alone. The per- 
fecting of the self on the Christian way is not the perfection of learn- 
ing. But theology is nonetheless an instrument and a useful one. 
Here it is like all thought. Man can by taking thought conceive of 
an ideal, a possibility, by which to measure his own existence. This 
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is the purpose of a liberal education; viz., to free a man in virtue 
of his thought from the provincialisms of time and place. There 
are other ways of doing this. Some do it pictorially, others im- 
aginatively, some by the memory of heroes of earlier days. The 
glorious picture of the possibilities for a man in Christ Jesus is what 
a theology can present with the help of an idea. An idea for those 
who can grasp it manifests few of the limitations that are so patent 
when we try to recommend Christianity by reference to an historical 
example. Ideas have their perfection which men do not. Not every 
one is impressed by anecdotes, by the character of the Church, by 
the manner of the clergy, or even by Albert Schweitzer. We must 
remember that there are always some persons for whom Christianity 
will become a livelier possibility if they conceive it in abstraction 
from the limitations of the historical. 

For such persons the Protestant Church must provide an evan- 
gelical theology. We must never underestimate another man’s capac- 
ity for repentance and redemption. God is close to each one of us. 
Those of us whom God has called to teach have the great task of 
meeting persons where they are. If the world of ideas is their arena, 
then we must enter it and engage quietly for our Lord their restless 
minds. None of us can save another man. Perhaps we can help 
though and with an evangelizing theology. We do not need a theology 
because of God’s absence; we must be theological because of God’s 
presence in human life. With all of our words of praise for the divine 
science it is well to remember that in this life we can win only by 
losing. We ought not to win arguments and assume that salvation is 
nearer for anyone. We ought not to believe in theology, in faith, or 
in ourselves. God alone is worth the infinite passion which each of us 
can expend. The words of the New Testament are our pertinent 
reminders: “Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and truth.” 
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The Psychology of Religious 
Idealism: A Study of Royce 


By JoHN K. McCreary 


AMONG those distinguished American philosophers whose early 

studies were in the field of psychology, Josiah Royce ranks high. 
Unlike James and Dewey, he is not led, by his analysis of experience, 
to a pragmatic or instrumentalist philosophy, but to a religious ideal- 
ism. His approach to this conclusion is found through a psychologi- 
cal analysis of ideas. 


I. EMPIRICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Royce starts his analysis with “finite ideas,” discovering these to 
have not merely an “external” but also an “internal”? meaning. Be- 
yond its sensory and perceptual content the idea, or judging thought, 
refers to an object. Now this object is not an “independent real,”’ 
for if it were it could not be known; nor is it a “mystical immediacy,” 
and consequently unintelligible; nor is it, finally, a “possibility of ex- 
perience” for which “valid ideas” constitute a warranty, since a mere 
possibility is vacuous. Unable, then, to accept realism, mysticism, or 
“critical rationalism,” Royce sets forth idealism, wherein the object 
(or “reality”) is defined as the purposive fulfillment of ideas. And 
their “internal” meaning is actualized in their “external” experience. 
Recognition of an individual object depends, therefore, upon the in- 
tended purpose inherent in the idea. Royce conceives ideas, in this 
fashion, to have wills of their own. As constituted of such ideas, 
thought is a conscious life, in which ideas find satisfaction in their 
objects. The ontological “upshot” of psychological analysis, then, is 
that: ‘“‘To be, in the final sense, means to be just such a life, complete, 
present to experience, and conclusive of the search for perfection 
which every finite idea in its own measure undertakes when it seeks 
for any object.”’ 

Royce designates this “life’’ variously: the Absolute, the Unique 
Individual, Reality, or God. Its functions are such as to fulfill all 


1Royce, The World and the Individual (First Series, New York and London, 1900), 


pp. 341-42. 
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ideas and to leave no facts unexperienced. It is an infinite, universal, 
all-inclusive unity. By its inherent motivating propulsion a basic 
Unity generates diversity according to a single purpose; though the 
product, or products, is unique, the Unity ever recognizes it as its own. 
Royce extends this conception to the universe in which each finite 
reality represents the Whole; each novel individual is warranted its 
fulfillment in the Absolute. While Royce’s absolute is at once a unity 
and an endless succession of self-representations, it is complete. 
Royce views the infinite as a system which is similar to a part of itself; 
but it also has a sequence which temporally is simply grasped, in the 
Absolute, all at once.? In this sequence each human individual plays 
a unique part in a unique whole, contributing by its own activity an 
expression of the “divine Thought’”—something indispensable to the 
whole and novel in itself.* 


In so far as the subject of will is dealt with psychologically, Royce 
views it, too, as reaching after an Absolute; as exemplifying this 
absolute it aims at the satisfaction of a unique interest and purpose. 


From the empirical content of thinking, therefore, Royce proceeds 
to conceptions of highest generality at which thought aims and with 
reference to which will purposes. The unified act is comprehended in 
the word “intention.” This is based in the present which, in turn, is 
due to the past, and involves “expectation of a future,” so that in 
intention the passive “given” of the mind is impregnated with spon- 
taneous “‘activity.”” Thus, while present empirical experience reveals 
only a datum of consciousness, a feeling of personality, an emotion, 
a conative tendency, there is, concomitant with these features of ex- 
perience, a conceived two-way relation: past and future. Further, 
we psychologically “posit” experiences, not our own, conceived as 
occurring in others who, like ourselves, project a past and a future. 
Royce is in this way led to generalize from his empirical foundations, 
because of social experience, to a “conscious union of every being 
with the great whole of conscious life.” This is the object, or reality, 
to which thinking and willing are directed; and this “Life” is a uni- 
versal consciousness for which all experiences are present, actual facts. 
This extension of social experience Royce seeks to validate by refer- 
ence to the double function of ideas, which requires further analysis. 


2As Gestalt psychology stresses in the case of human perception (say) of a melody. 
3Royce, The Conception of God (New York and London, 1897), pp. 272-75. 
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II. THe Duat ROLE or IDEAS 


In his magnum opus, The World and the Individual, Royce treats 
specifically the relations of thinking and willing and their connection 
with an absolute, universal consciousness. He points to the fact that 
in psychological experience ideas are never simply “mere images” of 
external objects; they also express a volitional or “motor” aspect of 
mental life, involving intended activity. Behavior is altered by ideas, 
in keeping with their attitudinal content. This Royce calls the “in- 
ternal meaning” of the idea.* The picturing or imaging of the outer 
world he designates as the “external meaning” of the idea—its “rep- 
resentative” function. Applying these concepts to the universe, Royce 
ultimately identifies the internal and external facets of ideas. ‘The 
external meaning is only apparently external, and, in very truth, is 
but an aspect of the completely developed internal meaning.”” This 
signifies, for the view of reality, that “what is, or what is real, is as 
such the complete embodiment, in individual form and in final ful- 
fillment, of the internal meaning of finite ideas.”° “To judge,” says 
Royce, “is to judge about the Real,” which means, expressed in terms 
of the dual rdéle of ideas, that a thought-judgment is the attempt to 
“consider internal meanings with reference to external meanings.” 
It amounts to bringing “the what into relation with the that.” “The 
what is abstractly universal. The that is individual.”’ There is, 
then, duality of réle, or function, but identity in reality, in respect 
to ideas. Internal and external meanings of ideas cannot be bifur- 
cated; meaning vanishes if they are sundered. Judgment always 
requires their inseparable union. Every judgment “is an effort to link 
afresh what it all the time, also, seems to keep apart.”* But we must 
note that Royce finds a certain defect in the process of such judgments. 

The goal of the judging process should be the “final determina- 
tion” of the “will’’ or “intention” of the individual, but though it is 
only through the individual judgment that the will expressed in the 
idea becomes complete, the “search for perfection” is never fully 
successful in the individual.? The “Real” is always “immediately 


4The World and the Individual, pp. 22, 24; quoted by George Dykhuizen, The Con- 


ception of God in the Philosophy of Josiah Royce (University of Chicago Libraries, 
private ed., 1936), p. 42. 

5The World and the Individual (New York and London, 1900-01), p. 36. 

8] bid., p. 339. 

TOp. cit., p. 273. 

8] bid., p. 294. 

9]bid., p. 297. 
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beyond” the entire succession of processes of “finite experience,” so 
that we cannot attain to “complete determination” of “our own in- 
ternal meaning.’”° It seems that “the idea’s own conscious purpose or 
will” is always “embodied in some more determinate form than the 
idea by itself alone at this instant consciously possesses.” 


Moreover, as the internal meaning seeks its “other” which is to 
express, or represent it, it determines this object; yet it is equally 
the case that the object intended gives improved clearness and mean- 
ing to the internal aim or purpose.’? Thus, as Dykhuizen expresses 
it: “The external meaning modifies the internal meaning and helps 
it to gain objectivity.”"* There is a mutually determining relation 
between internal and external meanings. For Royce, therefore, think- 
ing is the “interplay between internal and external meanings.”"* In 
the work we have been following, The World and the Individual, his 
psychology, above expressed, is brought into relation with philosophi- 
cal and religious idealism when, for example, he says: “In its whole- 
ness the world of Being is the world of individually expressed mean- 
ings—an individual life, consisting of all the individual embodiments 
of the wills represented by all finite ideas.” Or, again, when he says: 
“To be means simply to express, to embody the complete internal 
meaning of a certain absolute system of ideas. A system, moreover, 
which is genuinely implied in the true internal meaning or purpose of 
every finite idea, however fragmentary.”” We find, then, that anal- 
ysis of internal meanings or purposes of finite ideas in the psychologi- 
cal experience of human individuals leads to the implication, inherent 
in the ideas, of the existence of an absolute system of ideas, a “society 
of experience.” 


In human experience Royce finds the internal and external aspects 
of ideas to express meanings which may be conceived as the “inner” 
and “outer” facets of an organism-environment relation; the total 
meaning-situation is fundamentally one. To bifurcate them would 
produce meaninglessness. So, too, in the universal, or absolute, or 
“divine” experience Royce holds to an identical conception of the 
function of ideas. As he considers the function of the concepts of 


10] bid., p. 299. 
11]bid., pp. 319-20. Also, see Dykhuizen, op. cit., pp. 42-45. 
12Cf. Dykhuizen, op. cit., p. 45. 

13] bid. 

14] bid. 

15Royce, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. 
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idea and object, he is led to a view of an Individual Life as being con- 
stituted of the individual realizations of the wills inherent in and rep- 
resented by all finite ideas. His psychological analysis leads directly 
to the conception of an absolute Life, or Idea, or God, which is per- 
fectly complete in its intention and expression. 


III. EVALUATION 


There can be very small doubt that Royce’s elaboration of psy- 
chological experience, extending and generalizing it to the conception 
of a universal consciousness, as he does, has not won common accept- 
ance among American philosophers. Yet many of them have sought, 
perhaps unconsciously, not so much a restructuring of Royce’s doctrine, 
as a new content for his system; this has generally involved, of course, a 
new method, or new methods. A. N. Whitehead, for example, has 
frankly conceived his position, as developed in his Process and Real- 
ity,’® to exemplify certain aspects of absolute idealism, at the same 
time drawing heavily on the works of Samuel Alexander (Space, 
Time, and Deity) and C. Lloyd Morgan (Emergent Evolution, and 
Life, Mind, and Spirit). 


Much of the criticism of Royce’s system has been directed toward 
its seeming (if not actual) abstractness and formalism; its urgent in- 
sistence on unity, too, has militated against its popularity. It has 
been felt, also, that Royce’s universal Absolute fails to express indi- 
vidual lives (wills, ideas) as clearly and distinctly as he supposed." 
Consequently, while American thought has been uniquely determined 
by Royce’s philosophic “temper,” the call has generally been for: 
(1) clearer statement of the relation of internal and external mean- 
ings; (2) a more thorough recognition of the concept of “creative 
advance,” advocated by Whitehead, Bergson, and James; and (3) 
greater “flexibility” in the “cosmic ‘process’ or ‘system’” as we at- 
tempt to portray it. There can be little doubt but that the philos- 
ophers mentioned have been working in the direction of the “revi- 
sions”—if such they be—of the specific content which has been set 
forth in Royce’s system. A moment’s reflection reveals that all of 
them were concerned with the three lines of possible “improvement” 


16Note prefaces to Whitehead’s mentioned work and to his Adventures of Ideas and 
Science in the Modern World. 

17Stated in religious terms his Absolute, or God, does not appear to be “available” 
for ordinary men. 
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in Royce’s views, though each stressed one of these more than the two 
others; proportionate emphasis would seem to rank James, Whitehead, 
and Bergson as respectively preoccupied with the points mentioned— 
recognizing, as we do, however, that this may be a matter of personal 
judgment. 

It is along the avenues of critical revision stated that we seek 
here a “new version” of Royce’s philosophy; the intention is to pre- 
serve what is of value, rather than to consign the whole to the limbo 
of lost hypotheses. Since our interest is mainly psychological, a rel- 
atively greater treatment will be accorded the analysis of the knowing 
process. Consideration of the structure and nature of the cosmos will 
be permitted only in order to provide an adequate frame for the basic 
question: the morphology of knowledge. 


IV. A New APPROACH TO Royce’s THOUGHT 


Our work here will seek to benefit by a full use of the British, 
French, and American sources of philosophic insight above men- 
tioned. We shall not expound them, but simply use them. 

1. The Space-Time Matrix. In the consideration of the world 
of nature and the concept of existence, natural “relations” are observed 
which appear to have the characteristics of coexistence and sequence. 
These relations of coexistence and sequence appear to be fundamental. 
They involve space and time. But the question arises: Do these nat- 
ural relations carry with them other relations equally significant? 
This is a basic question. Stated differently it is: Are natural relations 
fraught with a “meaning” other than coexistence and sequence, or, 
is there anything in the general conditions of space and time (which 
condition physical existence) that is so rigidly uniform that anything 
conditioned by space and time is bound also to partake of all the uni- 
form relations that a spatial and temporal character implies? Now, 
nature certainly seems to be marked by change. Our question asks 
whether there are some laws in nature which, even in the presence 
of, and in spite of, change, indicate permanence or uniformity. If 
the answer is affirmative, it would indicate that nature, so far as it 
is the subject matter of the science of physics, is the system of changes, 
or motions, in variable relations. The moving phenomena of nature 
would differ from the laws governing them. The laws would not be 
part of the content of space and time as such; whereas, this is pre- 
cisely what the phenomena of nature would be. 
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Now, observations of nature indicate that motion is, at very least, 
a fundamental phenomenon. (S. Alexander makes it synonymous 
with space-time.) The history of modern science and philosophy has 
tended to regard “the problem of nature” in this way. Leibniz, cen- 
turies ago, introduced the concept of “force” (or motion) to indicate 
that the universe is basically active, incapable of rest. At first, his 
view was thought of as simply a useful device or method, pragmatically 
considered, for scientific study. Later it was conceived as being ac- 
tually true of physical nature. This discovery occurred in connection 
with the study of the relations of space and time to each other. A 
glance at the older doctrines of nature is essential to clarify the point. 
Historical doctrines of the physical universe presented it as being made 
up of matter; this was viewed as in some peculiar sense the content 
of space, and, specifically, of space rather than of time, since time was 
not taken very seriously. As Whitehead has sought to show, this 
traditional view of the distribution of material through space at a 
durationless instant of time, is a problematic one, which leaves no room 
for velocity, acceleration, momentum, and kinetic energy, which are 
fundamental factors in physics. There must be included, therefore, 
the idea of change. But change at a “durationless instant” is prob- 
lematic, to say the least. Velocity, for example, is indefinable except 
by some reference to past and future. Whitehead would regard 
change, therefore, as essentially the importation of the past (“initial 
data’’) and the future (“objective datum”) into the immediate fact 
embodied in the (hypothetically) durationless present instant.'* 

This means, then, that physical reality cannot be defined in terms 
of space only, or of that which space contains; the time factor, with 
whatever it implies, must be included. In the work of S. Alexander, 
on which, as we have noted, some of Whitehead’s views appear to 
rest,!® the interdependence of space and time is set forth. He says: 
“Space as a whole is neither immovable nor in motion. But neither 
can a place be at rest if Space is only one element of Space-Time. Rest 
. .. appears to be purely relative and to have no real existence. Hence, 
every place has its time-coefficient and is the seat of motion... . 

18A, N. Whitehead, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge 
(New York, 1919), p. 2. Cf. his Process and Reality which appears to require dis- 
tinctions of past, present, and future (as contrasted with the more generalized dis- 
tinction of before and after). The question whether this is scientifically necessary or 


possible is one requiring serious reflection. We are simply concerned with the required 


time factor. 
194. N. Whitehead, Preface to Science in the Modern World (New York, 1925). 
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Thus, if absolute rest means the negation of motion, there is no such 
thing in reality. Rest is one kind of motion, or better, it is a motion 
with some of its motional features omitted.”*° Thus, what exists is 
what occurs, or occupies a position in space-time—with whatever this 
involves as to the necessity of change, or motion. Entities exist in 
perpetually shifting and indefinitely varied systems of relations. 

2. The Knowing Process. Now, this new “naturalistic” interpre- 
tation of reality requires consideration in connection with the analysis 
of the conception of “experience,” and, in particular, with that fea- 
ture of it which is designated “the knowing process.” Alexander, in 
contrast to Royce (and Bradley), argues that the only “Absolute” is 
Space-Time; he regards it as somehow the “stuff” out of which all 
things, including minds, or selves, are made. The self, in its being, 
and in its “knowing” power, is, as a thing among other things, a spatio- 
temporal complex (a “point-instant’’); it originates and arises in the 
sheer restlessness of space-time. Its experiences as a conscious sub- 
ject would seem to be not in the foreground of consideration, from this 
point of view. Nature is seen as a system having relations which do 
not require any additional statement to the effect that these relations 
are even thought about.” It is this seeming elimination of, or, at least, 
disregard for, conscious selfhood—as it relates to reality—which has 
brought significant criticism from A. A. Bowman in the field of philos- 
ophy.** Some psychologists, too, such as W. Kohler, have demanded 
more serious consideration of organizational factors in the knowing 
process; it is insisted that the concept of structure must be applied to 
the conscious self “as much as to other parts of the field,”** and, 
indeed, that even the “kind of experience which the layman claims 
to have plays hardly any explicit part in the scientific psychology of 
our time,” so that one must “take sides with the layman; that, for 
once, he rather than our science is aware of a fundamental truth”— 
that, in fact, “the layman’s conviction is likely to become a major 
issue in the psychology, neurology, and philosophy of the future.’ 
~ 20S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity (London, 1920), I, 84; italics ours. 

214A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 3. 

22Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (2 vols., London, 1938). Bowman’s work 
has aided greatly in the development of our point of view. While to our knowledge 
he does not refer to Royce as exemplifying his views, he actually provides a new 
content and approach for a similar systematic structure. See, in this connection, the 
waa of “The ‘Self’ in Current Philosophy,” The Journal of Philosophy, 


23W. Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1947), p. 301. 
*4Ibid., pp. 322-23. 
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It is not incorrect to say that such writers as we are considering 
—Whitehead, Alexander, and others—have set a naturalistic philos- 
ophy over against the idealism of Royce. The underlying theory of 
knowledge in naturalism is empiricism. In the interpretation of ex- 
perience sense-data are given priority, though in the knowing process 
“thought” is included as the expression or “outcome” of sensation and 
perception. But we must seek to understand what “experience’’ is. 
In the English language the verb “to experience” is both active and 
transitive. Linguistically, experience is expressed as a state of the 
“self” (the self which is the subject of the verb); or experience is 
an “object” or class of “objects” somehow “presented” to the self 
(which the verb is intended to signify); or experience may be re- 
garded as both of these together. The traditional question arises 
now as to whether the object (or objects) we experience has its own 
independent existence as distinct from its status in experience. Gen- 
erally, the belief is held that when we have an experience of an object, 
we are in the presence of something which is both “real” and somehow 
independent of the fact that we are experiencing it. Yet we do not 
suppose, always, that we are capable, in a single experience, or even 
in a succession of experiences, of gaining a “true” or complete “‘pic- 
ture” of certain objects that exist. Hence, there occurred in the his- 
tory of philosophy, the distinction (which perhaps reached its most 
distinguished and culminating expression in F. H. Bradley and Josiah 
Royce) between “reality” and “appearance,” or “the world of descrip- 
tion” and “the world of appreciation.” This requires further consid- 
eration. 

In light of the foregoing it would seem that experience is not al- 
ways adequate to, or co-ordinate with, the nature of the “real.”’ Must 
we therefore say that the real object of experience is only appearance? 
Here a distinction between momentary and prolonged experience, or a 
single experience and a repetition of it, is necessary. Such an expe- 
rience as that of seeing a distant church tower occurs in a succession 
of similar presentations. Having a series of presentations would mean 
that the various presentations in such a series would not be identical. 
There would be many single presentations. Yet we never think of 
the real object as many. We think of ourselves as having many ex- 
periences of it; our experience is “manifold.” What do we mean, 
then, by having experiences of the “same” object? What is this 
one object of successive experiences where the presentational con- 
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tents are not the same? Phenomenalism, the doctrine that we know 
things (especially the things of the outer world) only as they appear, 
not as they “really” are, gives its answer; that answer is that the 
unity or oneness is found, not in the object (or objects) but in the 
system or series of phenomena which they present. Beyond this, ac- 
cording to phenomenalism, we have no need, nor have we any right, 
to expect oneness. Then the answer of “common sense’ is given, 
this being the kind of view that the child or even “the man on the 
street”’ might give; here the assertion is made that what is presented 
is not many things, but is “really” one, even as it appears to be. Of 
that one thing the individual presentation is an appearance, and the 
individual object is expressed by stating that the individual presenta- 
tions are its appearances. Now, this “common sense” view requires 
more careful statement. 

By the reference to “its” appearances, the common sense view is 
indicating more emphasis on presentations by the object than on those 
presentations as being made to a subject. The distinction between 
appearance of an object and the object of which an appearance is a 
partial and inadequate representation creates the problem of making 
the common sense view coherent. For three factors seem to be in- 
volved: the object, its appearance, and the (conscious, i.e., knowing) 
subject who observes. Let the problem be simplified, logically, by 
reducing the factors to two: object and observing subject. Viewing 
the total situation we may say, from the standpoint of the observing 
subject, that the observer perceives the object and the object appears 
to him. On this basis, there would be a real independent object and 
a conscious observer engaged in the act of perceiving it. If we add 
now that there would be an “identical” relation between the two, that 
might leave no room for the third, quasi-independent feature (“ap- 
pearance’”’), which seems to have been interpolated between the ob- 
ject and the observing subject. But even if we grant that it is the 
object that we think of and not something else (i. e., appearance), 
it would seem—as common sense itself claims—that appearances 
none the less do occur and seem to be experienced. But they are 
disqualified by common sense on the ground that they “differ” where- 
as the object does not. Evidently, then, we must come to terms with 
appearances. 

It seems, in any event, that the “true” nature of the real is not 
fully expressed in single presentations. Every experience of an object 
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comprises a series or succession of perceptive acts. The point which 
common sense asserts, i. e., that an object may be perceived differently, 
is a commonplace of experience. But what is it that differs; to what 
do we ascribe the difference? It is not the object, according to com- 
mon sense. The act of perception can make no difference to that. 
Now, the ability to believe that the object does not change is the main 
feature of the common sense view. Varying impressions all refer 
to an identical source. What happens to us as common sense beings 
is that in actual practice we have learned to substitute one impression 
for another, or even for a whole series of impressions, maintaining 
the while the conviction that an independent Real exists. This is 
important for the interpretation of experience. 

On the ground stated, appearances would be equivalents or trans- 
formations of one another in the interpretation of a (somehow) non- 
phenomenal item or factor—an independent Real. Now, experience 
is not capable of interpretation merely in terms of discrete experiences 
or presentations. That would not carry us beyond individuated 
“moments” or “bits” of experience. What we call experience is some- 
thing more than the substantival equivalent of the verb “to experi- 
ence,” if the verb is limited to indicate individual moments. To the 
substantival force there must be added the idea of repetition (or 
plurality), whereby many experiences in the substantival sense are 
required to make one experience in the pluralistic sense. Here may 
lie the key to the difficulties arising from our disposition to regard the 
object as one while the appearances it presents are manifold. In a 
word, we actually regard the varied elements of a series as the con- 
tent of a single experience, and the object is viewed as invariable. 

We may ask, then, whether the analysis of common sense requires 
that the object be the total series of transformable presentations. Or 
is the object the counterpart, objectively, of the fact already existent, 
or resident, in experience, that one presentation is the equivalent or 
transformation of others? If the latter possibility is actually the 
case, then there would be implied a type of experience wherein is 
manifested, through a succession of presentations, our ability to trans- 
form “at sight” one presentation into its equivalent (allowing, of 
course, for any “normal” change of conditions). Psychologically, it 
is impossible to describe this process in terms of symbolic condition- 
ing, whereby the “outer” aspects of presentations (‘stimuli’) become 
internalized or interiorized so as to constitute the “inner” aspects; 
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both are indivisibly essential to the total, immediate, conscious experi- 
ence. 

Were Royce present today, the writer is fairly sure that he would 
be interested in two major developments in the progress of knowledge: 
(1) the new conception of “matter”; and (2) research in the (ad- 
mittedly “suspect’’) field of extrasensory perception, popularly known 
as telepathy”**—both unsatisfactory terms. If Royce had lived to 
see the atomic age of nuclear fission it is probable that he would not 
have been less convinced of the correctness of his position, but more 
so. His psychological analysis and the evidence he saw, following 
from it, for the truth of idealism, are in no wise altered by the ad- 
vance, also, of conceptions of “personality” beyond those which view 
the human “mind” as an encapsulated entity within the epidermis. 
From physics Royce would note what we have come to realize; namely, 
that matter is not the simple thing, set over against mind, that some 
epistemologists had assumed it to be. He would reaffirm, we believe, 
his conviction that psychology needs to achieve a thorough integration 
with physics, by means of a truly critical epistemology,”” even as it 
has done, lately, with biology.** These sciences would be seen to 
deal with one reality. Whitehead, as above noted, has sought to state 
the implications of this view.” An enlarged view of the concept of 
matter, as elaborated by Whitehead, enables us to include “mind”’ in 
“matter” as living reality. Royce’s pan-psychism has thus been ad- 
vanced, in new form, by Whitehead, in his “philosophy of organ- 
ism.’*° We may, as we read his essay on cosmology,” note his re- 
duction of the universe to “actual entities” and “eternal objects,” and 
seriously ask: Are not these the “wills” expressed through “ideas” 
which, according to Royce, constitute the “world,” so that, with Royce, 
we are back to Schopenhauer, and to Plato?** But we must offer a 
final comment on the psychology of idealism. 


25Naturalism and the Human Spirit (New York, 1944), ed. Y. H. Krikorian. 

26]. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind (North Carolina, 1948). 

2™Ontology is play. Theory of knowledge alone is work.” J. Royce, “Mind and 

Reality,” Mind, VII (1882), 41; quoted by Dykhuizen, of. cit. 

28Gardner Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach (New York, 1947). 

29In Science in the Modern World (New York, 1929). 

30A doctrine suggested by Hume, continued in one aspect of Kant’s work, and devel- 

oped in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. See W. K. Wright, A History of Modern Phi- 

losophy (New York, 1941). 

31Process and Reality (New York, 1929). 

32At least in part, as Schopenhauer saw; cf. Irwin Edman, Philosopher's Quest (New 
York, 1947), p. 135. 
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V. CoNCLUSION 

As just indicated, Schopenhauer, properly, expresses the psychol- 
ogy of Royce’s idealism even more so than does Hegel. Two modern 
psychologists, MacDougall and Freud, who drew most heavily from 
the thought of Schopenhauer—as they freely admit—join hands with 
Royce in support of the conception of the purposive nature of expe- 
rience, i. e., the conative, striving character of “will and idea.’”’** And 
two contemporary psychologists, Troland and Murphy, find idealism 
to be far from indefensible; psychology, in conjunction with neurology 
and physiology, is seen to offer considerable evidence in its favor.** 

Present trends are, therefore, very much in line with the basic 
Roycean contention—that an adequate psychology, critically ex- 
pressed, reveals “reality” to be the purposive fulfillment of ideas.* 
Our analysis of ‘common sense” experience has shown,” in light of 
modern advances in the conceptions of matter and mind, that it is 
possible to view Royce’s doctrine as still worthy of the respect of 
serious investigators. 

Practical application of Royce’s psychological approach to ideal- 
ism suggests that philosophy, religion, and political life in society 
require a distinct recognition of greater inclusiveness, self-consistency, 
and unity in the actual (“existential”) situation in which mankind 
finds itself as a whole. On Royce’s view, Reality reveals itself as a 
System whose truth realizes itself as Experience. In religious terms 
this system is the Absolute, or God, who includes (and is) experi- 
ence. In Fuller’s fine statement: “All this infinite wealth of experi- 
ence—the magnificence of the world-process, the splendor of human 
history, all selves, all sensations, all passions, all emotions, all loves 
and hates, all aspirations and disappointments, all ecstasy, all suffer- 
ing, all failure, all sin—are experienced and understood and brought 
within the focus of a single meaning by the absolute mind.” 


Toward the end of his life Royce gave more attention to the moral, 
social, and political problems of his day than he had during the years 
in which he was formulating the constructive system which at last 
he sought to apply to empirical circumstances. And even then his 


33Cf. W. MacDougall, Psychoanalysis and Social Psychology (New York, 1938). 

84L. T. Troland, The Principles of Psychophysiology (3 vols., New York, 1929-1932) ; 
and Gardner Murphy, General Psychology (1st ed., New York, 1931). 

35See above, pp. 2, 8. 

36Cf. above, p. 19. 

37B. A. G. Fuller, History of Philosophy, rev. (New York, 1945), II, 456. 
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best advice to individual men and individual nations was that they 
should recognize that the true significance of life transcends individ- 
uality, that goodness lies in men’s self-identification with the Larger 
Meaning of life, which is God. The aims and purposes of ideas in 
men and nations, in so far as they are truly good, are reflections of 
and commitments to that “Wider Significance’—God; and the heart 
of this commitment is steady loyalty. Loyalty of men to men and 
nations to nations, and of all to thesAbsolute Experience, or God, is 
the supreme principle of the moral and religious life. 

Royce has sounded a Call which, in his view, takes on meaning 
for men as they obey. Obedience enables us to realize the meaning 
and the power of our life in God. 
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Man in the Old Testament. By Walther 
Eichrodt. Translated from the German 
by K. and R. Greager Smith. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1951. 79 pages. 
$1.50. 


This handy little volume is the fourth 
in a series of Studies in Biblical Theology. 
It is the English version of Das Menschen- 
verstandnis des Alten Testaments by Zwing- 
li-Verlag of Zurich. The purpose of the 
series is to further the study of biblical 
theology within the church through his- 
torical and literary research and to explain 
the nature of biblical faith as a significant 
phenomenon “for the contemporary Chris- 
tian.” 

“The Christian can properly grasp the 
New Testament view of man... . only if 
he knows the Old Testament interpreta- 
tion of life.” That is the thesis of the 
author. The Old Testament view (“of 
which the Christian view of life sees it- 
self as fulfillment”) is important as an in- 
terpretation of life proceeding from a con- 
stant relation with the will of God. This 
Old Testament view is tested in the entire 
complex of human relationships. Only 
when a sense of personal responsibility 
breaks through a primitive sense of col- 
lective restraint and releases the individual 
from a circumscribed circle, thus making 
him rely on himself, is it possible for full 
personal consciousness to manifest itself. 
This development from collective or ob- 
jective responsibility of primitive man 
through consciousness of the ego results in 
“the sense of subjective responsibility of 
the individual becoming established as de- 
cisive in the attribution of guilt’ as 
stressed throughout the Old Testament: for 
example, the sons of Saul delivered up for 
vengeance of the Canaanite city of Gibeon 
(II Sam. 21). All this is well from a prim- 


itive standpoint, but from the Old Testa- 
ment code we find that punishment of the 
law is executed only on the guilty person, 
“his kin not even being incriminated in 
those cases where the ancient Eastern con- 
ception of justice (as is borne out by Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian laws) unhesitatingly 
includes them.” In no other people of the 
ancient East is the sense of responsibility 
of each member of the people so domi- 
nant. Dr. Eichrodt points out that peo- 
ple in the last analysis cannot face reality 
and the chaos of uncertainty either through 
a community sense of guilt or through a 
sense of individual responsibility. Thus a 
forward-looking plan of divine forgive- 
ness and helpfulness becomes a prime ne- 
cessity. In this the author meets and ra- 
tionalizes the central doctrine of vicarious 
salvation inherent in Christian doctrine, 
but he does not make his conclusions in- 
escapable. 

Whiie the translation into English is ex- 
cellent, a somewhat ponderous and wordy 
original makes this work difficult but 
worth-while reading. 

SIDNEY TEDESCHE 
Union Temple of Brooklyn 


Alterations of the Words of Jesus as Quoted 
in the Literature of the Second Century. 
By Leon E. Wright. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 

153 pages. $3.00. 


This volume by Professor Wright of 
Howard University is one of the series of 
Harvard Historical Monographs, to which 
it makes a valuable addition. How did 
early Christian writers quote the sayings 
of Jesus? When they altered them, why 
did they do so? Wright studies the var- 
ious kinds of motivation which prompted 
the alterations they made and shows 
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how “these words were freely drawn upon 
and adapted, without literal restraints, in 
their uniquely authoritative ministry to the 
‘felt needs’ of the Christian community.” 
He classifies the adaptations as due to pru- 
dential motivation (“if any man will take 
from you what is yours, do not refuse it, 
for neither are you able”), contextual adap- 
tation, harmonistic motivation (usually 
blending the easily confused gospels of 
Matthew and Luke), stylistic motivation 
(like that moving Matthew and Luke to 
improve upon Mark), explanatory motiva- 
tion, ethical and practical motivation 
(sometimes “moralistic,” sometimes rigor- 
istic), dogmatic motivation, and heretical 
adaptation. He then goes on to examine 
the adaptations found in agrapha (sup- 
posedly unwritten traditions), Jewish- 
Christian gospels, and some papyrus frag- 
ments. Appendices deal with the Oxy- 
rhynchus sayings, Marcion, Codex Bezae, 
and Origen. 

Wright’s treatment is characterized by 
careful study and sound judgment. It 
will prove highly useful for students of 
the New Testament and early Christian lit- 
erature and should check the erroneous 
beliefs that (a) early Christian writers had 
bad memories, and (b) they quoted ex- 
actly from manuscripts now lost whose 
texts were quite unlike those later em- 
ployed. 

Naturally where motivations of ancient 
writers are concerned, opinions will differ. 
I venture to list a few instances where 
mine do. For example, when Clement of 
Alexandria insists that only the poor “in 
spirit” are blessed, and adds “of God” to 
the saying, “Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst for the righteousness (or jus- 
tice)—of God,” he is not quarreling with 
other definitions of “righteousness” but 
combating philosophical definitions of jus- 
tice as communism. Clement wants the rich 
to remain rich. Again, when he drops 
“of sin” from the saying, “Everyone who 


commits sin is a slave (of sin),” he is re- 
lating it to the Stoic doctrine that only 
the wise man is sinless and therefore free. 

When Justin quotes Luke 6:30 and 32 
(Matt. 5:42 and 46) with “what new thing 
do you do?” instead of “what credit is 
that to you?” I am not sure that this is 
simply the “emergent  self-consciousness 
of the early Christian community”; I sus- 
pect that inadvertently Justin has made 
use of the Marcionite Gospel, in which the 
novelty of Jesus’ teaching is stressed (cf. 
Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem iv. 16). 
When he (and the Didache) speaks of lov- 
ing God “who made you,” he is probably 
recalling Sirach 7:30, as the Archbishop 
of Quebec has noted. 

None of these minor points detracts in 
the least from the excellence of Wright’s 
book. It is a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking analysis. 

Rosert M. Grant 
University of the South 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By William 
Manson. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1951. xii + 204 pages. 10/6. 


This volume is the outgrowth of a se- 
ries of lectures delivered in 1949-1950 at 
the University of Edinburgh, where its 
author is professor of biblical criticism. It 
champions a distinctly new approach to the 
neglected Epistle. Recent scholars (no- 
tably Moffatt and E. F. Scott) are wrong. 
The Epistle is directed, as early tradition 
maintained, to Jewish, not Gentile, Chris- 
tians. They were not, however, so much 
in danger of backsliding into Judaism as 
of reacting against the larger freedom of 
world-mission Christianity. This group 
constituted a part (a “Hebrew minority”) 
of the church at Rome, which latter was 
predominantly Jewish with “an observing 
Gentile-Christian minority.” (These var- 
ious “minorities” are at times a bit con- 
fusing.) 
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The author is an ardent champion of the 
principles first enunciated by Stephen which 
had resulted in the early view of world 
mission. (Dr. Manson finds frequent ap- 
pearances of the emphases in the “Stephen- 
chapters” in Hebrews.) Using his own 
“special Jewish-Hellenistic theological and 
dialectical equipment” this unknown author 
strove in his writing “to bring the disaf- 
fected minority to a better mind.” The 
writing is to be dated before the “Nero- 
nian persecution,’ most probably about 
A.D. 60. 

This somewhat startling—and to me ut- 
terly improbable—thesis he states in the 
first two chapters. Then in three chapters 
devoted to the contents of the Epistle he 
maintains that his hypothesis appears to 
be established. In the final chapter comes 
the crowning touch. Although nothing in 
Hebrews actually demands that the group 
addressed is Jewish, Paul’s leter to the 
Romans (pace modern scholars) evidences 
that such was the nature of the Roman 
church. Ergo— 

The basic contention appears to me 
quite unconvincing. Nor am I greatly im- 
pressed by the theology discovered in the 
Epistle. Frankly, it appears to me more 
twentieth-century Scotch than first-cen- 
tury. The sections on the early and recent 
criticism of the writing are convenient. 

Morton S. Enstin 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Fathers of the Western Church. By 
Robert Payne. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1951. 312 pages. $5.00. 


Anyone who tries to make the Fathers 
of the church live for modern readers de- 
serves every encouragement, especially if 
he does his work well. This is the task 
which Mr. Payne, a writer on a variety 
of subjects, has attempted. The book is a 
survey of the work of the Fathers from 
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Paul to Thomas Aquinas, including, in- 
terestingly enough, Francis of Assisi. The 
author feels, quite rightly, that modern man 
cannot understand the foundations of West- 
ern culture without some acquaintance 
with those who “lived at a time of up- 
heaval comparable to our own” and who 
“sought for the assurance of man’s dig- 
nity on earth and the processes of salva- 
tion.” His method is to sketch the life 
of each of the Fathers in a dramatic way, 
seeking to lay bare the central theme of 
each life. In these sketches the humanity 
of the Fathers, which is so often smoth- 
ered in scholarly footnotes, is painted in 
vivid colors. We learn of St. Bernard’s 
ability to perform miracles: “When the 
church at Foigny was being dedicated, the 
congregation was plagued with flies. Ber- 
nard simply pronounced the words of ex- 
communication; the flies perished and next 
morning were shoveled out with spades.” 
Here, too, is given St. Jerome’s view of 
marriage: “He advanced the theory that 
marriage was regarded even by Noah with 
sacred horror, for did not the unclean 
animals go two by two into the Ark? He 
hated the number two. All should be 
singular and virgin.” Of more importance 
is this estimate of Tertullian’s style: “He 
could say brief flashing things like this 
with tremendous power and _ urgency: 
rarely has there been a writer so lapidary 
and so dramatic: he is like a thundering 
white-capped wave which comes racing 
to the shore, while in the hollow of the 
wave rocks and stones and pebbles are 
ready to be flung on the sand.” The book 
is full of such descriptions. 

The beauty of the style, however, must 
not blind us to some real weaknesses in the 
book. In the first place, is it right for an 
author to evaluate any historical charac- 
ter solely on the basis of a subjective at- 
titude? Surely a man must first be un- 
derstood in the light of his own age before 
he is presented in terms which modern man 
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finds interesting. In his effort to strip 
the Fathers “of the pedantry which is too 
often associated with an examination of 
Christian origins,” the author has elimi- 
nated most references to doctrinal dis- 
putes. But is it possible to understand 
these men fully without some considera- 
tion of the problems they, at least, took 
most seriously? Then, too, there is the 
matter of the author’s use of legendary 
material. It is true that such tales serve 
to heighten interest and to transmit the 
flavor of an age which found legends easy 
to believe, but the unwary reader may find 
it difficult to separate fact from fable, and 
the old legends may gain new currency as 
gospel truth. Although the book does have 
some serious insights, the author is tempted 
to make comparisons which seem clever 
but are hardly in accord with the facts. 
Is it true that “the basic theories of Com- 
munism and Augustine’s City of God have 
this in common that both regard the state 
as the cause of all evils, and the state must 
eventually wither away’? Surely this is a 
superficial understanding of Augustine’s 
concept that though the City of God is 
not to be equated with any human organ- 
ization, even human political groups can 
play a positive role in the divine purpose. 

This book interest 
a modern man in the lives of the Fathers, 
but the impressionistic manner in which it 
is written might give him a false under- 
standing of their true importance. The 
author is at his best when he lets the Fa- 
thers speak for themselves in a vigorous, 
modern translation. Mr. Payne’s effort 
should stimulate church historians to cap- 
lives of the 


could well serve to 


ture the real drama in the 
Fathers without the historical 
facts in the footnotes. At least he has 


that patristic studies need 


sacrificing 


demonstrated 
not be dull. 
ANDREW Evans Murray 
Theological Seminary 
Lincoln University, Pa. 
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Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Whence & Whither? Edited by 
Arnold S. Nash. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. xii + 296 pages. 
$3.75. 


Many thoughtful people are acutely sen- 
sitive to the fact that they are living in a 
transitional age. It seems clear to them 
that “the ‘modern’ age has reached its 
finale.” But what is not so clear is the 
character of the age that is struggling to 
be born. Indeed, currents of thought and 
trends are so complex that the end result 
for the average person is mental bewilder- 
ment. If there is to be had any sense of 
direction at all, it appears that humanity 
is headed for an even more turbulent and 
perhaps cataclysmic future. Thus this age 
of transition is certainly not marked by 
optimism; it has been described, and per- 
haps aptly so, as “the age of anxiety.” 

This volume ought to prove a strong 
antidote to this anxiety within Protestant 
circles. It is a symposium by thirteen 
American scholars which describes what 
has happened in Protestant thought in this 
country during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, one of the most controversial 
yet productive periods in human thought. 
The editor’s organizing concept was that 
each author was “to take as his starting 
point an _ interpretation of Protestant 
thought in his particular sphere of schol- 
arship in America when the century opened 
and then proceed to give an analysis of the 
development of thought in that sphere 
both in the light of its own development 
and the impact of events upon it.” 

But in describing the “whence,” which is 
its main theme, it does afford some pre- 
diction regarding the “whither.” Almost 
with one accord the contributors of this 
book appraise with hopeful eyes the trends 
emerging from their respective fields of 
thought. The total impact upon this read- 
er is that what has happened provides the 
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groundwork for a new synthesis of faith, 
rooted primarily in biblical theology and 
proclaimed by the church which is emerg- 
ing “both as a living world reality and as 
a principal topic of Christian thought.” 

The areas of thought treated in this 
volume, together with the names of the 
contributors, present an imposing table of 
contents. It is the judgment of this re- 
viewer that this table ought to be included 
in any review. I shall also add the sub- 
title to each chapter; they provide a clue 
to the character of each treatment. 


America at the End of the Protestant Era: 
Theology comes of age—Arnold A. Nash, 
editor. 

The Study of the Old Testament: 

The changing mood in the household of 
Wellhausen—G. Ernest Wright. 

The Study of the New Testament: 
Through historical study to biblical the- 
ology—Floyd V. Filson. 

The Philosophy of Religion: 

Can the philosophy of religion be the- 
ologically neutral?—George F. Thomas. 

Systematic Theology: 

Liberalism chastened by tragedy—Walter 
M. Horton. 

Christian Ethics: 

From the ethics of hope to the ethics 
of faith—Waldo Beach and John C. 
Bennett. 

Church History: 

From historical theology to the theology 
of history—George H. Williams. 

Pastoral Theology and Psychology: 
Through pastoral psychology to pastoral 
theology—Seward Hiltner. 

Preaching: 

The recovery of the Word of God— 
Charles W. Gilkey. 

Christian Education: 

Do progressive religious educators have 
a theology ?—H. Shelton Smith. 
Reunion and the Ecumenical Movement: 
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Toward unity through community— 
H. S. Leiper. 

Christianity and Other Religions: 
The recovery of the gospel—John A. 


Mackay. 


With such a wide scope of thought un- 
der survey and appraisal, this volume is 
also a boon to teachers and preachers. At 
best, the reading and comprehension of 
the usual religious leader in all areas of 
Protestant thought is limited and hence 
inadequate. In this work we find pre- 
sented with remarkable clarity and com- 
petence the development of thought in 
most of the major areas. In each chapter 
the end result for the reader is an exciting 
panorama of controversial thinkers and 
trends that is seen in clear perspective. 
This portrayal, with the writer’s own stim- 
ulating appraisal, will provide incentive 
and direction for further study. The pro- 
fuse bibliographical notes constitute one 
of the strong features of the volume. 

Dr. Nash and his collaborators have made 
a noteworthy contribution to Protestants 
at this halfway mark in the century. 

James H. PHILIPs 
Duke University 


The Norman Anonymous of 1100 A.D. 
By George H. Williams. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Theological Studies, Vol- 
ume XVIII, 1951. 236 pages. $2.50. 
(Published as an extra number of the 
Harvard Theological Review.) 


Among the manuscripts given to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1575 by 
Matthew Parker, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was an anonymous codex, now 
C.C.C.C. 415, containing thirty-one di- 
verse writings of an ecclesio-political na- 
ture treating such subjects as _ papally 
granted monastic exemptions from epis- 
copal jurisdiction, the marriage of the 
clergy, the sacraments, and the relation- 
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ship of regnum and sacerdotium, Kingship 
and Priesthood. In 1897 Heinrich Boehmer 
edited five of these Tractates, as they are 
called, for the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica and ascribed their authorship 
tentatively to Gerard, Norman Bishop of 
York from 1101 to 1108; two years later 
he withdrew his hypothesis concerning 
Gerard, but he remained convinced that 
although the earlier treatises were written 
in Rouen the later ones were connected 
with York, and he referred thenceforth to 
the codex as the “York” Tractates. He 
assigned to it an important place in his 
history of the relationship of Church and 
State in England and Normandy in the 
eleventh ‘and twelfth centuries. 

Before presenting his own conclusions 
about the identification of the author of the 
codex and setting forth his re-evaluation 
of the Tractates based on the material of 
the whole codex, Mr. Williams gives a sur- 
vey of learned opinion concerning the 
Tractates in the intervening fifty-year pe- 
riod. These opinions about the importance 
of the Anonymous range from Alois 
Dempf, who considered him more impor- 
tant than Anselm of Canterbury and, be- 
cause of his doctrine of a “Spirit-filled 
Church-Kingdom,” credits him with creat- 
ing “a metaphysics of history comparable 
to Hegel’s idea of the German State,” to 
other scholars who dismiss him variously 
as “an isolated phenomenon,” “a radical 
thinker of his age,” “a representative of 
national Christianity,” “a proto-Protes- 
tant,” “a representative of pre-Reforma- 
tion Anglicanism.” These opinions are 
based on the twenty-one Tractates even- 
tually edited by Boehmer. 

No one had questioned the homogeneity 
of the collection until 1935 when Phil- 
ipp Funk challenged the unity of author- 
ship in an article in which he expressed 
his distrust both of the claims made for 
the Anonymous and of the scholarly pro- 
cedure of Boehmer. Three scholars work- 


ing independently during World War II, 
including Mr. Williams, undertook a ref- 
utation of Funk’s thesis. 

In Part II Mr. Williams assembles the 
clues and sources behind the anonymity 
and, although the clues connected with 
the transmission of the manuscript are 
meager and those with the question of sole 
authorship not conclusive despite the triple 
reinforcement of Boehmer’s assumption, 
the analysis of the sources of the Anony- 
mous is rewarding. For example, the work 
De Consecratione clearly depends on the 
Archbishop Robert Benedictional, the pres- 
ence of which at Rouen Cathedral at least 
by the beginning of the twelfth century is 
established. This localizes the manuscript 
in Normandy. The Anonymous makes 
use of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals 
rather than the Lanfranc Abridgment in 
use in England at that time. Also, the 
Anonymous relies upon an Irish manu- 
script which is more likely to have been 
in Normandy than at York. Mr. Williams 
finds in the codex continental echoes and 
an affinity with certain Merovingian and 
Carolingian documents, eg., quotations 
from Ivo of Chartres’ letter to Hugh of 
Fleury and a tractate of Hugh of Fleury 
which provides tempting parallels. 

Having narrowed the locale to Rouen 
and having deduced from the nature of the 
codex that the author “was a learned, 
traveled, high-placed_ ecclesiastic well 
versed in Scriptures and the liturgy,” Mr. 
Williams examines the most likely con- 
jectures concerning the authorship of the 
manuscript and applies his clues to three 
clerics of Rouen Cathedral during that 
period: Bishop Giffard of Winchester, 
Archdeacon and Dean Fulbert of Rouen, 
and Archbishop William Bona Anima of 
Rouen. This is an intricate and ingenious 
procedure, and when Mr. Williams admits 
at the end of his journey that although 
every piece of the codex can be connected 
with William Bona Anima, there is no 
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unequivocal internal or external evidence 
which could indicate certainly that he is 
the author, we can only agree that there 
is an art of not knowing something. 

Less suspenseful but equally interesting 
is Part IV, where Mr. Williams reveals 
the bearing of the whole theology of the 
Anonymous on his conception of the rela- 
tionship of Church and State, analyzing 
regnum and sacerdotium in his thought. 
His royalist theories are based on the dis- 
tinction between Christ as King and Christ 
as Priest, the former being “anointed” 
by nature and the latter by grace alone, 
and from this “high” Christology for the 
Eternal Christ is derived the superior pow- 
er of rulers, who become in history the 
counterpart of Christ the King. Against 
papal encroachment the Anonymous con- 
tends that all bishops are equal and that 
the Church of Jerusalem has priority in 
fact over the Church of Rome. 

An appendix contains the Latin text of 
the hitherto unpublished portions of the 
Tractates on such questions as punishment 
and penance, forgiveness and penitence, 
evil as the absence of being, etc., a worth- 
while addition not only for reasons of 
availability but also because some readers 
may wish to gain a knowledge of the style 
of the Anonymous and the characteristics 
of the manuscript in such details as spell- 
ing and abbreviations. This is preceded by 
a useful conspectus of all the Tractates in 
the manuscript. 

The work of the Anonymous is a kind 
of theological extension of the Bayeux 
Tapestry illuminating the politico-eccle- 
siastical atmosphere in England and France 
in the crucial century between the conquest 
of William and the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas a Becket, and it provides as well 
an enlightening anticipation of the later 
decisions of Henry VIII, whose concept of 
kingship had much in common with that 
of our twelfth-century “Norman” cleric. 
Mr. Williams’ monograph is a scholarly and 


fascinating contribution to the study of 
this tradition. 

VircIniA Woops CALLAHAN 
Howard University 


The Coming of Age of Christianity. Edited 
by Sir James Marchant. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951. xvii + 190 pages. 
$2.50. 


This volume has been published in an- 
ticipation of the celebration by Christians, 
in little more than another generation, of 
the beginning of the twenty-first century 
of Christian history. A group of distin- 
guished scholars and churchmen here take 
stock, as the subtitle suggests, of “the 
achievements of Christianity during 2,000 
years and its prospects.” Befitting the 
celebration of an important birthday, there 
is also consideration of the present state 
of Christendom. 

A symposium is always a vexation to its 
readers because of the change of pace from 
one author to another, and because al- 
ways some parts of the subject matter defy 
the editor’s effort at unity of theme. This 
collection of essays is no exception. A. D. 
Ritchie, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics at Edinburgh University, contrib- 
utes a thoughtful analysis of the place of 
theory, law, and chance process in the 
historical unfolding of science and tech- 
nics. He also considers briefly the rela- 
tion between Christian faith and those at- 
titudes and assumptions which underlie 
scientific effort. His “Science and the 
Christian Life,” however, represents so dif- 
ferent an approach from most of the es- 
says as to seem an interruption in the 
development of the theme of the book. 
Van Dusen’s final chapter, an effort at 
recapitulation and forecast of “The Com- 
ing Great Church,” suffers from undue 
repetition of material in preceding chap- 
ters. 
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In spite of these limitations, this book 
is a readable and informative review of 
Christian history. In a modern Gesta 
Christi, John Foster, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at the University of Glas- 
gow, assesses the impact of Christian faith 
and practice on men’s dealings with one 
another since the first century. He mar- 
shals impressive evidence to indicate how 
the followers of Christ have raised the level 
of human life. In cultures which easily 
accepted infanticide, Christians stood for 
the worth of the most insignificant child. 
They have cared for the sick, whether 
Christian or not, with such devotion and 
efficiency as to havé measurably eased the 
burden. of human suffering. Christians 
have played an important role in the de- 
velopment of public education in the West 
and of literacy over the world. 

In an essay on “The Significance of 
Christ Through the Ages,” W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, deals with the Person 
of Christ. He affirms his basic faith, “.. . 
Christ is the completely adequate revela- 
tion of God, himself one with God... .” 
He reminds us, however, that in the face 
of the present swing toward orthodoxy 
the traditional presentation of Christology 
is not enough. He himself tries to re- 
express the uniqueness of Jesus in terms 
of his filial consciousness. He suggests that 
growth in the understanding of human per- 
sonality during the last century offers 
fruitful new insights into the channels by 
which God’s grace entered Jesus’ life and 
brought about the Incarnation of Deity. 

Additional panoramic views of Christian 
history are supplied by Sydney Cave, 
Principal of New College, London, and 
Kenneth Latourette, acknowledged au- 
thority on the history of the expansion of 
Christianity. In “Christ as Known in the 
Experience of Men,” Cave considers the 
distinctive discoveries in faith by such 
men as Paul, Athanasius, Augustine, Lu- 
ther, Loyola, Wesley, and Livingstone. 








Latourette notes that Christianity has 
passed through four major pulsations or 
advances followed by recessions. He sees 
signs in the present of a surge of new 
Christian power. Christianity is more 
widely distributed than ever before. Its 
leadership is rooted in almost every peo- 
ple. It is making striking gains toward 
world-wide fellowship among its many di- 
visions and denominations. On the darker 
side, colossal evils, such as exploitation of 
“backward” peoples and devastating war, 
have appeared within Christendom and 
threaten its future. Latourette believes, 
however, that, as long as earthly history 
continues, the influence of Christ will grow. 


In one of the most effective essays in 
this book, Bishop Stephen Neill, Associate 
General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, assesses the past and present 
problem of achieving unity in the Church 
of Christ. He suggests that the contin- 
ued existence and the fruitful contributions 
of Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, 
Reformed churches, Independent churches, 
and fringe groups such as Friends and 
Pentecostals indicate that God’s grace is 
at work in them all. Neill sees reason for 
great encouragement in the recent achieve- 
ments of church union in Scotland, Canada, 
and South India, and in the founding of 
the World Council of Churches. He con- 
cludes his chapter with a thought-provok- 
ing analysis of the seven characteristics 
which he feels will likely be found in a 
total, united church, should such come into 
being. 

Some readers will be disturbed by the 
theme of progress which is expressed in the 
title of this volume and permeates its con- 
tents. Many, however, will find here in- 
spiring evidence of the unfolding of God’s 
power and mighty works in human his- 
tory. 

Davip E. Swirt 


Media, Pennsylvania 
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The Cosmic Christ. By Allan D. Gallo- 
way. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. xii + 264 pages. $4.00. 


This is an absorbing book. The schol- 
arship is wide-ranging and, so far as I can 
see, impeccable. I followed the author with 
interest from Amos through the apocalyp- 
tists and Alexandrians to Aquinas, arriving 
finally, after a session with Kant and Hegel, 
at Otto, Oman, and Buber, to say nothing 
of a couple of forays with the Existential- 
ists on the one hand and Wittgenstein and 
Carnap on the other. The very effort to 
bring theology and philosophy so closely 
to terms with each other attracts one’s 
attention. The subject is “cosmic redemp- 
tion” and the number of subjects touched 
gives the book itself almost a cosmic qual- 
ity. In addition to its range and scope it 
appeals because of the acuteness of many of 
its individual insights. The author seemed 
to me particularly good on Hegel. 

But I am not sure that the argument 
itself quite comes off. The writer tries to 
show that the problem faced by the early 
church of man’s relation to a world full of 
demons is the same which Kant saw as 
that of the relation of moral law to starry 
vault. He makes it also the same as the 
epistemological problem which Hegel tried 
to meet in his analysis of self-conscious- 
ness. The real solution he finds in our 
experience of confronting the risen Christ 
who turns the impersonal into that which 
is subject to the personal. This experi- 
ence relieves the anxiety which our inse- 
curity brings and in some way, which I 
think is a little vague, makes the world 
“correlative with the self in experience.” 
The redemption is “cosmic” because spirit 
finally triumphs over all nature. 

The difficulties seem to me to be two. 
The first is in finding any essential simi- 
larity between the problem of the Church 
Fathers and that of Kant. The Fathers 
saw a world controlled by demons. Kant 


saw one characterized by empirical prob- 
ability regulated by the laws of thought. 
The earlier predicament was moral and 
the second epistemological. Fascinating as 
is the attempt to bring the two together 
I do not think that the gap is really closed. 
The author seems himself to fear that this 
is true when he says (p. 145): “The sug- 
gestion is not that Kant and certain of the 
Gnostic schools were really saying the same 
thing. On the contrary, as regards the ac- 
tual content of their thought, they are so 
far removed from one another that even 
comparison is difficult. ... The only real 
similarity is in the practical religious out- 
come—that is, in the way it affects our 
religious attitude to our immediate situa- 
tion in the physical world, the world in 
which we act.” 

But if this is really so and if we must 
move over to the “Existential” realm of 
personal decisions for an answer to an 
analytical problem, then it does seem to 
me as though much of the argument of the 
book is love’s labor lost. And this brings 
up the second difficulty, which is that the 
relation of theology to philosophy is never 
completely clear. It is as though sometimes 
the premises of one were used, sometimes 
those of the other. The author frequently 
quotes Paul Tillich, and I could not help 
wondering whether the apparent confusion 
might not arise from a habit like Tillich’s 
own of admitting theological conceptions 
such as the “demonic” and the “uncon- 
ditioned” into a supposedly philosophical 
discussion and then trying to exorcise them 
by an appeal to some “Existentialist” 
power. 

It is with this problem of the relation of 
theology to philosophy, however, that ulti- 
mately we are all as religious people con- 
cerned and it may be that in the nature of 
the case each of us has to draw the line in 
his own way. Dr. Galloway does at least 
show where his line goes and there is no 
question but that the objects he points 
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out on both sides of it—whether he calls 
them demons or values—excite one’s living 
and personal interest. 

J. S. Brxer 
Colby College 


Nietzsche and Christian Ethics. By R. 
Motson Thompson. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 104 pages. $2.75. 


Nietzsche is a perennial counterirritant, 
especially to conventional ethics and reli- 
gion. He has been treated as the great 
liberator of man from the “slavery” of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices and as the 
bete noire of modern democracies. He has 
been regarded as the inspirer of the Hit- 
lers and Mussolinis on the one hand and as 
the challenger of all superficial religion on 
the other. 

This little volume, evidently written as 
a master’s thesis for a British university, 
is a thoughtful, but not entirely satisfying, 
statement of Nietzsche’s critique of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Thompson has collected rele- 
vant passages from many of Nietzsche’s 
works and has organized them into a con- 
nected protest against the chief ideals of 
Christianity. As the author admits (p. 11), 
Nietzsche does not present a systematized 
view and there is danger of being unfair 
to so poetic and intuitive a thinker. But 
Nietzsche’s characteristic doctrines of the 
Superman and of the Will to Power are 
clearly contrary to the Christian ethic, as 
is also his challenge of Christianity for its 
glorification of self-sacrifice and its “weak 
virtues.” Nietzsche had a certain appreci- 
ation for Christ as the only true Chris- 
tian, but he scorned St. Paul, whom he 
regarded as the pernicious distorter of 
primitive Christianity. He felt that the 
New Testament was not a representation 
of the teaching of Jesus but a “literary 
fraud” perpetrated by his ambitious fol- 
lowers. 

Thompson suggests that there was (and 





is) some justification for Nietzsche’s crit- 
icism of Christians for their weakness and 
lack of character. But that he took the 
worst features of contemporary Christi- 
anity as the standard cannot be denied. 
While rightly denouncing the selfish, the 
morbid, and the cowardly, he remained 
blind to the noble, life-affirming side of 
Christianity in history and in his own day. 
Thompson’s chapter on “Similarities be- 
tween Nietzsche and Christianity” brings 
out his essential acceptance of such Chris- 
tian principles as the “discipline of suffer- 
ing,” the freedom of the lover of truth, 
and the glorious fulfillment of heroic liv- 
ing. Nietzsche said, “Cast not away the 
hero in thy soul,” but he did not see that 
this was similar to if not identical with 
Christ’s demand for courageous disciple- 
ship. Mr. Thompson might have pointed 
out other inconsistencies in the thought of 
Nietzsche, but he has opened up the sub- 
ject and it can well be followed further. 

Mr. Thompson’s sources are restricted 
and, like most British authors, he shows 
practically no knowledge of the literature 
of America, either on Nietzsche or on Chris- 
tianity. His attempt at a psychological 
study of Nietzsche is too brief to contribute 
much new light on his personality and 
thought. His steady faith, however, in 
“the Christian Ethic, which reverences per- 
sonality and recognizes the individual’s 
right to a full and free life in co-operation 
with his fellows” (p. 100), is the wholesome 
emphasis with which he concludes his 
study. 

JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 

Boston University School of Theology 


Christian Love. By Paul E. Johnson. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
240 pages. $3.00. 


There is a certain shrinking from the 
subject of this book which most veteran 
readers feel before they open the covers. 
After all, the subject has been hammered so 
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often, so much that is loose and sentimen- 
tal has been written about it, what can a 
writer say that will be other than repe- 
titious of what has been said already? Paul 
Johnson has the merit of plunging the 
reader straight into the issue on the side 
of theory and example, however, and be- 
fore long the reluctance gives way to in- 
terest and the interest to concern. 

The book is written from the point of 
view of a thoughtful religious educator 
who is abreast of the best that psychology 
and the newer disciplines in human rela- 
tions as well as sociology have to say on 
the subject. He has a broad, urbane, and 
seasoned Christian point of view that is 
not overly impressed with the highly ab- 
stract views of Agape found in Nygren or 
the Neo-Orthodox school. Yet he believes 
that Grace fulfills and fructifies nature and 
that Agape, far from annihilating or re- 
placing Eros, really completes and enables 
it to reach to the object of its yearning. 

The emphasis in the book is always on 
the way Christian love must be carried out, 
and in the field of its nurture this work 
book compels the theory of Christian love 
to show its credentials in the way it can 
be implemented. The author stays close 
to the conclusions of modern psychother- 
apy that self-abasement after the Calvinist 
fashion can lead to nothing but self-hatred 
and hatred of others and that the self- 
transcendence which is love’s genius moves 
out over self-acceptance and _ self-fulfill- 
ment to reach its goal in others. There are 
points where this comes perilously close 
to the egoistic paradox that the more I 
seek to fulfill myself the less I succeed. 
Yet at bottom, the author bravely insists 
that God would not do away with myself 
in love; he would rather lift me up into 
that inclusiveness in which I and those 
I love are both fulfilled. Yet to do this 
God makes me go out over my own tracks, 
out over my own rickety rails and forces 
me to accept these as the point of de- 


parture and in my journey to return over 
them with a better perspective of my own 
and my neighbor’s trackage. This, Paul 
Johnson insists, is the way to get out of 
the switchyards of self-absorption and onto 
the main line of Christian love. His coun- 
sel will be helpful to many. 
Dovuctas V. STEERE 

Haverford College 


Types of Religious Experience. By Joachim 
Wach. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. xvi + 275 pages. 
$3.50. 


This volume of essays dealing with a 
wide range of subjects is by a distinguished 
scholar and teacher at the University of 
Chicago in the field of the history of re- 
ligions. Professor Wach tells us that his 
studies during the last decade have all been 
directed toward “the deeper understanding 
of the religious heritage of West and East.” 
He does not believe that “history as such 
can supply us with norms by which to 
regulate our lives” and he is not satisfied 
with “artificial syntheses or cheap short 
cuts of the kind offered as a new World- 
faith.” But he thinks that the history 
of religions can help us in our quest for 
religious truth “by interpreting the results 
of spiritual quests at different times and in 
different cultural and sociological con- 
texts.” The book sets forth his general 
principles as an historian of religions in 
three essays on “methodology” and _illus- 
trates his work in three essays dealing with 
non-Christian religions and four essays 
dealing with the Christian religion. It 
offers ample evidence not only of wide and 
painstaking scholarship but also of a wise 
and catholic spirit. 

One of Professor Wach’s strongest con- 
victions is that God has disclosed himself 
in some measure to all peoples. But this 
belief in “general revelation” is not at the 
expense of a firm Christian commitment. 
Consequently, while the history of reli- 
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gions can make an important contribution 
to theology, it can never take the place of 
theology as many scholars thought in the 
heyday of historicism. These convictions 
are evident throughout the book. For 
example, the first of the essays on “meth- 
odology” stresses the close alliance between 
the historian of religions and the Christian 
theologian. The primary concern of the 
theologian must be the gospel of God’s 
redemption of man culminating in the 
work of Christ. But he must also be 
aware that “God has at no time left him- 
self without witness” and must utilize “the 
insights ‘revealed’ to men of God every- 
where” in his task of interpreting the 
Christian message. On his side, the his- 
torian of religion should contribute not 
only a thorough description of the facts 
about non-Christian religions but also an 
evaluation of them based upon standards 
formulated in Christian experience and 
thought, and this evaluation must be made 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In 
performing his task, the historian of reli- 
gions is aided by the discovery of a 
“structure” in the variety of religious be- 
liefs and practices. Among the “universals 
in religion” are several “formal criteria” 
for the definition of religious experience. 
Universally, religious experience is “a re- 
sponse to what is experienced as ultimate 
reality,” “a total response of the total be- 
ing” of the self to this ultimate reality, 
“the most intense experience of which man 
is capable,” and a “practical” experience 
which “involves an imperative.” Further- 
more, in religious experience man “con- 
fronts a power greater than any power 
which he controls by his own wit or 
strength” and has a “sense of awe” in the 
presence of this power. This religious ex- 
perience gives rise universally to three 
“forms of expression,” “theoretical,” “prac- 
tical,” and “sociological,” and Professor 
Wach has some interesting things to say 
about each of these. 


Of the studies in non-Christian religions, 
the essay on al-Hujwiri contains a careful 
analysis of one of the most important texts 
of the Sufi “school” in Islam. Al-Hujwiri 
was not an extreme spiritualist but fol- 
lowed a middle course between a formal- 
istic religion of works and antinomianism. 
Moreover, while he stresses union with 
Allah, he repudiates the idea of a “min- 
gling” or “identification” of the divine 
and human substances and sides with those 
who favor “sobriety” rather than “intoxi- 
cation” in the mystical experience. The 
essay on Mahayana Buddhism is much 
broader in scope, dealing with some of the 
most basic ideas and indicating the nature 
of the most important classics available to 
the Western student. While the great 
Mahayana thinkers start from “a radical 
criticism of sensual experience” and often 
seem to be wholly negative in their view 
of ultimate reality, they find a way of re- 
lating the “absolute” to the phenomenal 
world and stress the wisdom and compas- 
sion of Buddha. As a way of salvation, 
Mahayana emphasizes both wisdom gained 
through meditation and growth in charity. 
A long list of parallels to Christianity is 
added but it is also pointed out that the 
differences are fundamental. 

Of the studies in the Christian religion, 
the essay on Caspar Schwenckfeld is es- 
pecially valuable. While he was a “spir- 
itual,” Schwenckfeld’s position was between 
the extremes of orthodoxy and radicalism. 
“Others have surpassed him as thinkers 
and theologians and not a few as leaders 
and organizers of Christian group-life,” 
says Professor Wach, “but not many in 
saintliness of character, in love for Jesus 
Christ, and in zeal for the cause of the 
gospel.” There are also essays on Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Rudolf Otto and a 
sociological study of church, denomination, 
and sect. 

Grorce F. THomas 
Princeton University 
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The Modern Rival of Christian Faith. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 223 pages. 
$2.75. 


Much is being written and spoken within 
ecclesiastical circles today about the threat 
of secularism. In this book Georgia Hark- 
ness adds her voice to this chorus of alarm. 
Modern man, she contends, is gripped by 
an inner despair and thus needs a faith. 
Having largely lost the Christian faith, he 
turns to rival secular faiths of great power. 
Hers, however, is not merely a cry of 
alarm, for she goes on to suggest con- 
cretely “what God and man together can 
do” to prevent our culture from being 
completely engulfed by this secularism. 

Dr. Harkness defines secularism as the 
organization of life as if God did not ex- 
ist” (p. 11). Over against this, she sets 
Christianity, which is described as involv- 
ing “personal commitment in faith and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ as Lord, worship 
and devotion to the God of Jesus, an ear- 
nest effort to obey his will in human rela- 
tions, association in worship and service 
with others of like intention in the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church” (p. 28). 
Four chapters are devoted to an elabora- 
tion of these and other elements of the 
Christian faith. 

The secular faiths which Dr. Harkness 
sees contending with Christianity for the 
loyalty and devotion of modern man are 
scientism, humanism, democracy, national- 
ism, racism, fascism, capitalism, and com- 
munism. These are not regarded as of 
equal danger; in fact, Dr. Harkness finds 
democracy “not far from the Kingdom of 
God,” though not identical with the King- 
dom. Actually, except for the suggestion 
(which itself is not clearly explained) that 
the tendency to identify Christianity with 
democracy has been the source of un- 
Christian action, the sense in which de- 


mocracy is a rival of Christianity is not 
made very clear. 

In discussing scientism and humanism, 
Dr. Harkness correctly calls attention to 
the naturalistic metaphysics usually asso- 
ciated with these positions. Her discus- 
sion would have been more complete, how- 
ever, and her conclusions more defensible 
if she had been more clear-cut in recog- 
nizing the existence of different types of 
naturalism. The implication that when 
one holds to a naturalistic form of meta- 
physics “God ceases to be viewed as ac- 
cessible or as relevant to human affairs” 
and thus “ceases for all practical purposes 
to exist” ignores the naturalism of such 
persons as J. B. Pratt, H. N. Wieman, 
and others. 

An important distinction which Dr. 
Harkness makes is that between profes- 
sions of faith and a functional faith, the 
latter being the actual practised commit- 
ment of an individual. This distinction 
is most clear in the case of nationalism, 
racism, and fascism, for in each instance it 
is shown that persons who profess Chris- 
tianity are often quite un-Christian in their 
real ultimate loyalties. Fascism is de- 
scribed, not merely as known in far-away 
places such as Nazi Germany or Musso- 
lini’s Italy, but as manifest in America in 
political, economic, and military forms. 

Though Dr. Harkness finds certain ele- 
ments in capitalism which she considers 
subject to approval by a Christian con- 
science, still she points out serious weak- 
nesses in its practice. She calls for a reform 
of our economic life, putting personality 
and the general welfare in place of private 
ownership and profit as dominant inter- 
ests, but, she adds, if and when such re- 
forms come about, what we will have will 
not then be capitalism. 

The final section of the book is entitled, 
“The Way Forward.” Here Dr. Harkness 
ties together what she sees of the redemp- 
tive activity of God at work in the world 
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and the part which man can and should 
play in co-operating with this redemptive 
process. Her suggestions relate to the 
educational and evangelistic work of the 
church, to the finding of a sense of Chris- 
tian vocation in one’s work, and to the 
strengthening of the spiritual life. 

As already intimated, some philosophers 
and theologians will probably be bothered 
by portions of this book. On the other 
hand, many ministers and laymen will find 
much of it provocative as a sharp analysis 
of our culture from the perspective of the 
Christian faith. 

Ws. F. Quitrian, Jr. 
Randolph Macon Women’s College 


Religion in Chinese Garment. By Karl 
Ludwig Reichelt. Translated by Joseph 
Tetlie. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. v + 180 pages. $4.50. 


This book by a well-known Norwegian 
missionary and authority on Chinese reli- 
gion has the virtues which might be ex- 
pected in the work of a broad-minded man 
whose basic purpose of winning the Chi- 
nese people to the Christian way of life 
has not prevented him from viewing the 
forms of Chinese religion with sympathy 
and even expectancy. Dr. Reichelt is the 
founder of the Christian Mission to Bud- 
dhists, but he has won the confidence of 
Buddhist priests to such a degree that many 
of them have for years been accustomed 
to make lengthy visits at the mission in- 


stitution in Hong Kong over which he 
presides. 
In this book Dr. Reichelt summarizes 


what he has been able to learn of Chinese 
religion. He begins with the native ani- 
mism and devil worship, proceeds to Con- 
fucianism and the cult of ancestor worship, 
then to Taoism, Chinese Buddhism, and 
Chinese Mohammedanism. A final chapter 
on various sects in China, such as the 
White Lotus Society, the Dragon Flower 
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Sect, and the Golden Pill Sect, supplies 
succinct information concerning these more 
or less secret societies. Throughout the 
concise account, consisting mainly of order- 
ly and logical sequences of data on the his- 
tory, beliefs, and practices of the various 
Chinese faiths, there are useful and il- 
luminating details springing out of Dr. 
Reichelt’s firsthand observations of Chi- 
nese religion. These details could not 
very well be found elsewhere. 


The cordiality which Dr. Reichelt feels 
for any form of religion that contains in- 
timations and insights consonant with a 
broad and liberal Christianity inclines him 
to accept Chinese historical traditions with- 
out much question. Thus he has none of 
the doubts that many scholars show toward 
the historical soundness of certain Con- 
fucian, Buddhist, and Taoist traditions; 
he accepts Lao-tse as a “lonely peak among 
his contemporaries” who wrote the Tao- 
Teh-Ching, and does not question the an- 
cient stories as to the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into China or the government career 
of Confucius. 

But the book’s mass of facts bearing 
on religion as it has been practised in 
China only yesterday puts the reader de- 
cidedly in its debt. 

Joun B. Voss 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Paradox and Nirvana. A Study of Reli- 
gious Ultimates With Special Reference 
to Burmese Buddhism. By Robert Law- 


son Slater. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. viii + 145 pages. 
$4.00. 


It is refreshing to discover a Western 
student of Buddhism who refuses to take 
sides on the perennial question of whether 
Nirvana means cessation ‘or illumination. 
Mr. Slater, having collected both negative 
and positive descriptions of Nibbana (from 


interviews with contemporary Burmese 
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Buddhists as well as from classical scrip- 
tures), patiently holds them together, ask- 
ing what meaning may lie in their very 
juxtaposition. From this perspective he 
throws a fresh and much-needed light on 
the whole problem of the meaning of Nir- 
vana by setting it in the context of the 
function of paradox in all religion. In the 
process he gives a valuable firsthand pic- 
ture of the creative religious role of Bud- 
dhism in Burmese culture, showing how it 
has far more than overlaid primitive ani- 
mism. 

Although the author began his investi- 
gation with the hypothesis of a buoyant 
popular faith superimposed upon a nihil- 
istic philosophy held by learned monks 
and intellectuals, he was forced by his 
interviews to conclude that in monastic as 
well as in popular Buddhism, Nibbana had 
an affirmative though inexpressible content. 
The peasant might think of it vaguely as 
a place, the scholar rather as a supra- 
temporal state of being, but for both it is 
a religious goal, with high ethical prerequi- 
sites. And both resist giving any definite 
and final formulation to what they regard 
as a mystery. Who is it, asks the author, 
who exerts pressure for explicit defini- 
tions? It is the outside observer, “impa- 
tient to complete his analysis,” who tries 
to pin down the believing Buddhist as to 
precisely what Nibbana means. Is it 
Something? or is it Nothing? The Bur- 
mese villager is hesitant to give a definite 
answer. A Buddhist journalist explained 
that Nibbana is impossible to define. “But 
it was never ‘nothing.’ I cannot recall a 
single Burmese friend who interpreted 
Nibbana as annihilation” (p. 44). 

That such “agnosticism” can be associ- 
ated with positive faith is incomprehen- 
sible to most Western Christians, for whom 
faith has been tied to exact verbal defi- 
nitions of belief. Mr. Slater has made a 
particularly valuable contribution in draw- 
ing attention to the fact that Buddhists 


can refuse to define Nirvana and at the 
same time have a living, working faith in 
its reality. This is extremely important for 
Western understanding of Chinese and 
Japanese thought as well, though the au- 
thor does not deal with this wider impli- 
cation. 

The reference of the Nibbana nega- 
tion is determined by an essentially re- 
ligious situation. It results from the para- 
doxical tension of that situation.... The 
negative terms employed are just as much 
an affirmation of this faith as the asso- 
ciated picture-terms of analogy which are 
more obviously positive (p. 82). This 
association between positive faith and si- 
lence on ultimate issues goes back to the 
Buddha himself, who recognized that his 
disciples must take the Path themselves in 
order to know what lies at the end. 

Only the language of paradox can do 
justice to an incommunicable Reality. Re- 
ligious paradox maintains “that there is an 
aspect of Reality which is still unfath- 
omed, beyond the capacity of intellect ” 

Illustrations from Hinduism, Judaism, 
and Graeco-Christian mysticism remind us 
that Buddhism is not alone in speaking of 
its Ultimate in terms of “Nothingness” and 
“Unknowability.” 

The few pages on Nirvana in Mahayana, 
though limited, bring out significant and 
often-neglected continuities with Hinayana, 
especially the emphasis on pafiia or intui- 
tive realization. On the other hand the 
predominant otherworldliness of Hinayana 
is reflected in the remoteness of Nibbana 
to most of Mr. Slater’s interlocutors. It 
is “the further Shore,” never expected in 
this life. 

Regrettable is the absence of even a brief 
reference to that quintessence of paradox- 
Zen! Zen communicates an experience of 
going beyond words with a humor and 
light touch largely swamped by scholarship 
in the present study. How difficult it is 
to write “words on the Wordless”! Yet 
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Mr. Slater’s words should do much to clear 
up misconceptions, especially as they point 
beyond themselves to that Silence and 
Abyss which is more real than all words, 
and which is the same Abyss for all world 
religions. 
TERESINA R. HAVENS 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


Today’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage. 
By Sophia L. Fahs. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1952. 224 pages. $3.00. 


Mrs. Fahs is the editor of the Beacon 
Press Books; for years was instructor in 
religious education at Union Theological 
Seminary, where she was also director of 
the Seminary’s Experimental Church 
School; and for nine years directed work 
in curriculum building in New York’s 
famed Riverside Church. 

From her pen has flowed a constant 
stream of inspiring books in the field of 
religious education, among them Jesus: the 
Carpenter's Son, Beginnings of Earth and 
Sky, and From Long Ago and Many Lands. 
Mrs. Fahs is also a member of the Advisory 
Board of Parents’ Magazine, one of the 
best in the field of religious education. 

This reviewer has read many books seek- 
ing to help religious educators, but without 
reservation I can state that this book by 
Mrs. Fahs is the most stimulating, crea- 
tive, and inspiring that has come to my 
desk. It should be read by every parent, 
teacher, and minister interested in the 
problem of helping our children to under- 
stand the Bible, religion, and their own 
inner experiences with the mystery of life 
and God. 


The author takes Truth for Authority, 
not Authority for Truth. She is not afraid 
of inflicting the pain of new ideas on her 
readers. Every page is clear and thrilling 
adventure in the development of religious 
experience in the framework of the modern 
world. 





Here one becomes aware that religion 
can be made meaningful to children of this 
generation, that the Bible can be taught 
in references that relate it to what they 
are learning in the classrooms at school 
and in their own inner experiences. They 
can be helped to discover values in their 
own religious heritage through a more in- 
telligent understanding of what lies back 
of such experiences. 

Mrs. Fahs believes it does matter what 
we believe and how we gain our beliefs. 
She relates the educational process to what 
we learn about heaven and earth, about 
the history of far-off peoples and other 
cultures, about science, and especially what 
we learn from our own teachers, parents, 
and friends. The author’s love of chil- 
dren is apparent throughout the book, as 
she prods children with fresh questions 
about the mystery of life within us and in 
the universe around us. 

If the decline of religious influence in the 
life of our civilization is a challenge to 
thoughtful minds, then we need to raise 
questions such as are dealt with in this 
book. She asks, Is the likeness to tradi- 
tion more important than the discover- 
able nature of human existence? Because 
our religious beliefs do influence our char- 
acter development, then the ways in which 
the child acquires such beliefs become of 
paramount importance. 

One cannot in so short a space do jus- 
tice to what Mrs. Fahs offers the reader. 
One must read the book. In such chapters 
as Natural Beginnings in Children’s Curi- 
osities, The Old Bible Newly Interpreted, 
Old and New Cosmologies, Old and New 
Moralities, An Old and New World Broth- 
erhood, What Shall Children Study?, How 
About Worshiping Together?, the reader 
will be rewarded in this pilgrimage of ideas. 

This is not an academic treatise, steeped 
in phrases the layman cannot understand. 
It is a story told in vital and simple lan- 
guage. It deals with the depths of hu- 
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man experience and shows that these are 
emotional, and that vital religion must seek 
to fathom those depths. As the author 
says, “A new religious era is emerging from 
the womb of yesterday, and our youth 
should be intelligently prepared to help in 
its birth.” This book is a major contri- 
bution to that experience. 

I would commend it to all who are con- 
cerned with the religious education of our 
children, in the home, the school, the 
church. Ministers and rabbis will find it 
most helpful in one of their major tasks. 

S. Ratpo Hartow 
Smith College 


The Church in Community Action. By 
Harvey Seifert. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 240 pages. $2.75. 


The author brings to this volume a deep 
awareness of social dynamics in our world 
and the impact of the social teaching of 
Jesus thereupon. Constant re-examination 
and application of Christian principles to 
ever-changing conditions is necessary if 
the church would be functional, creative, 
and meaningful to multitudes of people 
today. “The modern church,” says Mr. 
Seifert, “must become more functional in 
its emphasis, concentrating its energies 
more directly and more expertly on the 
transformation of men and society” (15). 
This task must begin at home and extend to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; because 
it is as wide as the interest of God “in the 
last and least member of the family of 
mankind” (15). “. .. A compelling con- 
cern,” he says, “to transform all conditions 
which blight human personality is an out- 
growth of commitment to the Christian 
way” (18). 

A vivid contrast of the functional and 
the institutional church is presented. The 
former is concerned about every area of 
all men’s lives; whereas the latter often 
restricts religion to certain pious practices. 


“The functional church is concerned with 
world peace, race relations, political life, 
the economic order. Its members 
should be doing something about family 
disorganization, gambling, crime, com- 
mercialized recreation, unevangelized pop- 
ulations, foreign missions” (42). 

Democratic leadership in the church is 
set forth vigorously in contrast with auto- 
cratic practices. The democratic leader is 
called upon to stimulate others to more 
active participation; to supply specific 
suggestions; and to execute the decisions ° 
of the group. Nonetheless, at times, the 
minister may be compelled to fight a lone 
battle with the forces of evil. Thus, a 
courageous stand must be taken without 
regard to consequences to himself or the 
congregation. 

Four neglected areas of Christian social 
action are treated, viz., organizational, ec- 
onomic, social education, and political ac- 
tion. Each category is well illustrated 
with historic and contemporary examples 
of functional churches in operation. These 
must be multiplied in every community 
throughout the world. 

Organization for social action is as vital 
as that for traditional church functions. 
“From the standpoint of the church’s to- 
tal responsibility an active group in this 
area is as essential as a junior department 
in the church school” (97). Interested 
persons in social action are necessary mem- 
bers in all forms of organization. 


Economic activity is adjudged “one of 
the most neglected areas in the entire 
ecclesiastical program” (107). Many com- 
munity problems are said to be directly 
related to the production and consumption 
of economic goods and services. Three 
techniques of economic action are sug- 
gested: selective patronage, exemplary ac- 
tion in institutional practices, and encour- 
agement of alternative forms of economic 
activity. 
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Social education is deemed the new edu- 
cational frontier of the church. Thirteen 
techniques of mass education are treated 
with special concern for a revival of the 
small discussion group and the use of all 
modern methods of communication. An 
intelligent, participating, Christian citizenry 
would be the ultimate goal. 

Four techniques of political activities for 
churchmen are developed: “influencing 
winning elections, shaping 


party policy, 
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legislation, and securing administrative ac- 
tion” (174). 

The author concludes with an urgent 
appeal for community co-operation among 
the churches themselves and at the same 
time with other constructive community- 
serving agencies. “Communities,” says he, 
“should be fellowships nurturing all of their 
members into the kind of persons God 
intended” (222). 

Moses N. DeLANney 
Shaw University School of Religion 
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